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PLAYMATES. 


A TRIPPING footfall on the stair, 
A vision from “ Le Follet,” 
_ A sudden fragrance in the air, 
Ye gods ! can this be Molly? 
This “symphony” in silver white, 
Perchance some star — off duty — 
Come down to set us mortals right 
Upon ideas of beauty. 


Or snowflake that has lost its way, 
Its path in life mistaken, 

Some dream that flies at break of day, 
And leaves us loath to waken. 

The Molly that I knew of yore, 
Was but a chit of seven, 

In sandalled shoes and pinafore, 
While 7 was just eleven. 


A pair of youthful lovers we 
In days of childish folly, 
Ere time had stole a march on me, 
And carried off my Molly. 
“Relentless parents ” came between ; 
Behold Miss Mary Seaton 
Consigned to boarding-school routine, 
And me—a fag at Eton. 


Ah, Molly, I shall ne’er forget 
The day on which we parted ; 

I think you cried, you small coquette ; 
But 7 was broken-hearted. 

A Niobe in garments brief, 
Your tears were quite in season; 

But then your doll had come to grief — 
An all-sufficing reason, 


I still preserve with tender care 
Your Prayer-book, frayed with kissing, 
A relic much the worse for wear, 
With half the pages missing. 
Have you the many-bladed knife 
I gave you once ?— I wonder. 
The most unlucky gift in life ; 
It cleft our paths asunder. 


My sweetheart of the past is dead, 
That mourned her broken “ Dolly; ” 
And now I turn to greet instead 
This most imposing Molly. 
Observe —a dress of filmy lace 
Beyond my powers of painting ; 
A tiny vinaigrette — in case 
The maid should think of fainting. 


A dainty cap (I think I’m right) 
The golden head surmounting, 

A pair of gloves whose buttons quite 
Defy attempts at counting. 

A satin fan where baby loves 
That seem to weary never, 

Disport themselves in myrtle groves 
That blossom on forever, 


A gleam of gems whose elfin light 
In weird and fitful flashes 

Reflects the eyes — demurely bright 
Beneath theii:shady lashes. .. . 


° . e . ° . . . 





* And did you not forget?” she says. 
“Forget you, Molly, never! 

The love of Eton jacket days 
Is just as green as ever.” 

“You silly boy.” “ As silly still, 
Ah, Molly, do not doubt it.” 

“My glove has come unbuttoned, Will... . 
How /ong you are about it!” 
Chambers’ Journal. GEORGE WARRINGTON, 


THE DANCING GIRL. 


DRraAPED in her gossamer, where’er she goes 
A pliant fold her inmost grace repeats, 

While at her heart burns red the panting rose 
That on her bosom beats : 

But not the eyelash flame that hidden glows 
One watchful lover meets. 


None dare interpret all her limbs express, 
That clad in music thus divinely move ; 
Those arms would all embrace, those lips caress 
The heaven-descending dove : 
More than the thought dare dream of they 
confess, 
Because their art is love. 


At length she lifts her bashful eyes and sends 
Their glory o’er the crowd that shouts her 
raise, 
When in the midst is one who towards her 
bends 
His soul’s deep pitying gaze ; 
And that sad look her hour of triumph ends, 
And thenceforth on her stays. 


That look ’mid crowded eyes, that only one, 
She sees ; all else around the arena reels ; 
And in that look entranced her power is gone ; 

Naught present else she feels ; 
Though to her heart she go to be alone, 
That look to her appeals. 


FROM THE CRADLE. 


THEY tell me I was born a long 
Three months ago, 

But whether they are right or wrong 
I hardly know. 

I sleep, I smile, I cannot crawl, 
But I can cry: 

At present I am rather small, 
A babe am I, 


The changing lights of sun and shade 
Are baby toys; 

The flowers and birds are not afraid 
Of baby boys. 

Some day I'll wish that I could be 
A bird and fly ; 

At present I can’t wish — you see 
A babe am I. 

Cornhill Magazine. FREDERICK LOCKER. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.* 

“ ANIMAL intelligence,” says Mr. Ro- 
manes, in his admirable lecture on the 
subject, delivered before the British As- 
sociation in Dublin, 1878, “is a subject 
which has always been of considerable 
interest to philosophical minds, but the 
interest attaching to it has of late years 
been greatly increased by the significance 
which it has acquired in relation to the 
theory of descent.” 

We cannot be surprised that the doc- 
trines of Darwin, so clearly and forcibly 
enunciated as to have convinced the vast 
majority of scientists of the fact that life, 
common alike to man and the lower ani- 
mals, may be traced backwards to its 
source in the very lowest protoplasmic 
forms, should have likewise revived the 
ancient controversies of schoolmen and 
philosophers, with regard to the proper 
psychological position of the whole of 
animated nature, as viewed from the 
standpoint of civilized and philosophic 
man, who now finds himself placed indu- 
bitably at the head of the whole. Do 
the lower animals, in sharing with man 
vitality and all its accompaniments of 
pain, disease, and death, share with him 
also that indefinable unknown quality or 
essence denominated mind? Do the ac- 
tions of the lower animals proceed from 
internal consciousness and reflection akin 
to that of man although differing in de- 
gree, or are they simply automatic move- 
ments, directed by instinct, or necessity, 
or by the superior will of man the mas- 
ter? These are the problems which have 
occupied the minds of philosophers in all 
ages. The Rev. J. Selby Watson, in his 
very interesting book on the “ Reasoning 
Power in Animals,” gives an epitome of 
the opinions of various writers upon the 
subject from Aristotle downwards. 


That beasts had no real thought or feeling 


* 1. Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and 
Disease. By W. Lanver Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S. 

2. Presidential Address to the Biological Section 
of the British Associution. By Professor St. GEorGE 
Mivart, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. Sheffield. 1879. 

3. Animal Intelligence. A Lecture delivered before 
the British Association by GeorGe J. Romanegs, M.A., 
F.L.S. Dublin. 1878. 





[he writes], but only seemed to have, is a doc- 
trine or notion as old as the days of the cynics 
and stoics, and is ridiculed by Plutarch in his 
discourse on the sagacity of animals.... 
Aristotle too, author of the most ancient work 
on animals which has come down to us, ex- 
presses himself of much the same persuasion ; 
he is unwilling to concede that any other ani- 
mal than man regulates his actions in any 
degree by reasonable considerations. Seneca, 
a stoic, in conformity with the doctrines of his 
sect, declared that the homogeneity of the 
actions of men and beasts is merely apparent, 
their natures being altogether different. ... 
What we call the feelings of beasts, whether 
good or evil, are, he thinks, feelings only in 
appearance. Descartes may be said to have 
adopted this opinion, for he intimated in his 
“Discourse on Method” that all the lower 
animals are mere unreasoning machines as 
much as a clock or a watch; that all their 
actions may by explained by the laws of mech- 
anism. Montaigne, on the contrary, is in- 
clined to extol beasts to the disparagement of 
man. Buffon grants them everything pos- 
sessed by man except thought and reflection. 
The opinion af Leibnitz was not very differ- 
ent from that of Buffon. Réaumur is inclined 
to admit that there is intelligence in the lower 
animals. Condillac asserts that the beaver 
builds his rampart and the: bird its nest from 
forethought and judgment. Helvetius, Hum- 
boldt, Darwin, and Smellie asserted that the 
actions of brutes are the result of reasoning 
similar to that of man. Salmasius was of the 
same opinion. Frederick Cuvier, brother of 
the baron and keeper of the Jardin des Plantes, 
not only declared that they had intelligence of 
the same kind as that of man, but endeavored 
to distinguish the different degrees of it in 
different species of animals. Lord Brougham 
(“ Dialogues on Instinct ” iv.) says, ‘* I know 
not why so much unwillingness should be 
shown by some excellent philosophers to allow 
intelligent faculties and a share of reason to 
the lower animals.” * 


Looking only to the summary here 
given, it might be assumed that the bal- 
ance of opinion among philosophers and 
naturalists inclined to the rejection of 
the hypothesis that the lower animals are 
endowed with mental faculties similar to 
those of man, but against this must be 
placed the universal testimony of men in 
all ages, who, although neither philoso- 


* Reasoning Power in Animals, by Rev. J. Selby 
Watson, p. 2, ef seg. 
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phers nor naturalists, have yet been atten- 
tive observers of such of the lower ani- 
mals as may have fallen in their way, and 
have, moreover, as hunters, been com- 
pelled to study the habits of their prey 
with greater attention and more minute- 
ness, and with far more abundant oppor- 
tunities, than the philosopher, seated in 
his study, aided only by books, or perhaps 
the dry skeleton of the animal whose 
mental powers he undertakes to measure, 
supplemented by an occasional visit to a 
menagerie, where the same animal is seen 
at its worst, in a wholly artificial and de- 
graded condition. With regard to do- 
mesticated animals, which alone usually 
fall within the scope of ordinary non-sci- 
entific observers, we shall have much to 
say later; meanwhile, let us just glance 
zt the position occupied by the lower ani- 
mals in the mythologies, traditions and 
fables of the ancients and of modern 
savages, as indicative of the esteem, inde- 
pendent of philosophy, in which they have 
been and are held by the vast majority of 
mankind. 

It is among the cultured Egyptians 
that we find vereration for the various 
good qualities of animals degenerating 
into absolute worship, and into that 
strange weird conception of the transmi- 
gration of souls, a belief which could 
only have originated among those who 
saw no insuperable barrier between man 
and other animals. Thesame feeling has 
led uncivilized man in all ages to look 
upon certain animals with reverence as 
representing in some manner their de- 
ceased ancestors. More especially is this 
the case with regard to serpents and 
birds, which seem to be almost univer- 
sally looked upon as the abodes of de- 
parted human spirits; but in addition to 
these, almost every tribe has adopted 
some especial animal as a symbol or to- 
tem, an object of reverence, representing 
in a peculiar manner the head of the 
tribe, and which therefore may not be 
killed or eaten by that tribe, although free 
to every other; and there can be little 
doubt that it is to this capricious selec- 
tion of tribal totems that we must at- 
tribute the undeservedly bad character 
assigned to certain animals, and the per- 





haps equally undeserved good character 
attached to others. In Egypt, every town 
had its special divinity regarded with 
aversion elsewhere; and the same feel- 
ings may probably be traced through Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Rome, and through 
Europe, even to our own shores, existing 
in the present day in the national emblems 
adopted or assigned, and which occupy so 
prominent a position in the various comic 


papers. We remember the time when, | 


during the French occupation of Rome, 
to crow like a cock was an Italian chal- 
lenge, leading frequently to bloodshed. 
We cannot doubt that it was some 
observed resemblance between man and 
beast which led to the adoption of the 
totem, although the selection was in most 
cases the result of accident or of a dream, 
for we believe that among many savages 
each man has, in addition to the tribal 
totem, his own individual symbol, which 
is either the first animal he meets after 
the probationary fasting which accompa- 
nies his admission to manhood, or some 
animal revealed to him in a dream during 
the same period. In like manner, obser- 
vation, based upon near acquaintance with 
the habits of the lower animals, joined to 
that poetic and imaginative temperament 
which characterizes the infancy and youth 
of humanity, whether as races or individ- 
uals, was doubtless the foundation of all 
those fables and legends which form the 
folklore of so many nations, and have de- 
generated into our own nursery tales, in 
which, as a rule, animals are endowed not 
only with human reason, but with human 
speech, and almost invariably outwit their 
human adversaries.* : 
In all these cases imagination has mag- 
nified an observed peculiarity or natural 
characteristic, but there is no scientific 
deduction, no reasoning as to the pos- 
sibility or probability of animals having 
assumed the 7é/e assigned to them. The 
savage notes the cunning of the fox or the 


* The superstitions derived from this infantine stage 
of human society have hardly yet died out among civ- 
ilized mankind. The belief in were-wolves can hardly 
yet be said to be extinct, and in the last century many 
an unlucky wretch doomed as a witch was gravely ac- 
cused of having metamorphosed herself into a black 
cat. Among African tribes to the present day, men are 
said to turn themselves at will into leopards and jackals. 
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jackal in escaping the snare of the hunter, 
and does not stop to consider whether 
that cunning is the result of instinct or of 
intelligence, but assumes him to be en- 
dowed with reason equal to or superior to 
his own, seeing that under similar circum- 
stances he would gladly have acted with 
the same foresight ; he consequently sees 
no difficulty in believing that the spirit of 
some chief famed for sagacity has assumed 
the form of the fox, and acted in and 
through him. The same holds good with 
regard to other animals and their charac- 
teristics, whether of speed, strength, fe- 
rocity, or gentleness. 

But this minute insight into the habits 
and special characteristics of the lower 
animals, and their consequent undue ex- 
altation, does not satisfy the needs of 
modern scientific inquiry. If the fox is 
cunning, the scientist desires to have the 
cause of that cunning demonstrated, he 
must know whether it is a natural or ac- 
quired characteristic; whether all foxes 
placed in the same position would act in 
precisely the same manner, or whether 
they would show individuality and inde- 
pendent reasoning powers. Now, many 
naturalists of the present day, and notably 
Darwin, Huxley, Lubbock, and many for- 
eign naturalists, have done much to throw 
light upon the numerous difficult problems 
with which the subject of animal intelli- 
gence is surrounded, but we can hardly 
imagine that the book which we have 
placed at the head of this article (“‘ Mind 
in the Lower Animals,” by Dr. W. Lander 
Lindsay) will greatly advance the cause 
of science; for, although the author has 
shown unwearied zeal and industry in col- 
lecting from all sources anecdotes illus- 
trative of the mental capacity of the lower 
animals, and in arranging them under 
certain heads more or less appropriate, 
he is so plainly the advocate rather than 
the judge, and takes up the cause of his 
clients so injudiciously, as to invest the 
whole subject with an air of unreal, 
likely to cast ridicule and contempt, rath- 
er than respect and admiration upon his 
advocacy. He seems in truth to have en- 
tered upon his task with a foregone con- 
clusion: starting from the platform of the 
Savage rather than that of the man of 
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science, seeing something extraordinary, 
if not almost supernatural, in the most 
ordinary actions of the lower animals, 
and giving to these acts a significance far 
greater than if they had been performed 
by man, he avows that “the generai 
scope of the present work is to show how 
superior certain animals are to whole 
races or classes of mankind, both morally 
and mentally, and how essentially alike 
moral and mental influences and opera- 
tions are in man and other animals.” * 

Now, it is the latter part of this propo- 
sition which is at present a matter of 
dispute between naturalists and philoso- 
phers, and we imagine there are few, if 
any, cautious and candid investigators 
who would be willing to concede an in- 
nate superiority to the mental powers of 
the lower animals, although it may be 
conceded that many of them show ex- 
traordinary sagacity and powers of adap- 
tation which can hardly be relegated to 
that very vague but convenient term 77- 
stinct, which is supposed to be so much 
more powerful in the lower animals than 
in man. We do not hesitate in ranging 
ourselves among those who regard the 
mind of animals as differing from that of 
man in degree rather than in &ind, looking 
upon it as capable of development by edu- 
cation, and varying in individuals even as 
in the human race, but we do not believe 
this view is likely to be advanced by such 
sentences as the following, taken almost 
at random from the book before us : — 


The most promising of all animals on whom 
to try the effects of moral education are the 
anthropoid apes, such as the orang and the 
chimpanzee. We know how human-like has 
been their behavior when they have been civ- 
ilized by man, made his servants or compan- 
ions on board ship or in his household. We 
know how in them politeness or refinement of 
manners may be developed, and all the usages 
of good society ; how they can behave at table 
and take their meals; how they can act as 
substitutes for the negro in various kinds of 
domestic or other service. But we do not yet 
know how good they can be made, to what 
extent or in what directions their moral nature 
can be developed. I believe that, could only 
they be induced to bestow them, the patient 


* Mind in the Lower Animals, vol. i., p. 187. 
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efforts of our missionaries in this direction — 
on our anthropoid poor relations instead of 
on their fellow-creatures and countrymen the 
negro—might produce results of a startling 
character —results that might put an end, 
once and for all, to current sneers as to the 
psychical connection between men and mon- 
keys.* 

Again, in the chapter entitled “ Relig- 
ious Feeling in Other Animals,” Dr. 
Lindsay says : — 


Church attendance by dogs is, and has long 
been, a common phenomenon in the pastoral 
districts of Scotland. Scotch shepherds, both 
in Highland and Lowland, are a devout, church- 
attending race ; and, so far at least as con- 
cerns regularity of attendance upon the ordi- 
nances of worship and demure and decorous 
behavior thereat, their dogs, or “ collies,” are 
equally devout. These Scotch collies fre- 
quently have particular seats or pews — or at 
least their equivalent lairs or crouching-places 
—in church ; and there, when no attempt is 
made by them —as it sometimes is —at psalm- 
singing, the animals rest quietly and sedately 
until the completion of the service. It may 
be, and probably is, the case, that they fre- 
quently coil themselves comfortably and com- 
pose themselves to sleep as soon as the service 
has begun; but that a similar process is quite 
as common and much more conspicuous and 
inexcusable in men, I have no room for doubt- 
ing, inasmuch as [ have over and over again 
myself seen in country —aye, and in city— 
churches in Scotland, people, mostly males, be 
it in fairness explained, deliberately composing 
themselves for a good sound sleep before the 
service begins.t 


Such writing as this is surely inconsis- 
tent and ludicrous in a professedly scien- 
tific treatise, and although Dr. Lindsay 
acknowledges the desirability or necessity 
of verifying as far as possible the truth of 
the incidents quoted, he yet appears to 
have allowed himself to be too easily con- 
vinced, or to have been led by his love 
of the marvellous to accept as literally true 
those minute details which have only been 
added as embellishments by facetious nar- 
rators. Take, for example, the tale of the 
rats satirized by the Saturday Review. 
Dr. Lindsay quotes, from “ The Animal 
World,” an incident given in an American 
paper which, says that veracious journal, 
**may well put Christians to the blush.” 


A young rat had fallen into a pail of pig- 
food. Six older ones held a consultation so 
earnest in its character as to lead them to 
ignore the presence of human _ onlookers. 
They decided on an ingenious scheme of res- 
cue, and successfully carried it out. Entwin- 


* ery in the Lower Animals, vol. i., p. 230. 
id. 





ing their legs together, they formed a chain 
hanging downwards over the edge of the pail. 
The foremost or downward rat grasped the 
drowning —and as it subsequently proved 
drowned — young one in its fore-paws, and 
both rescuer and rescued were then drawn up 
and out. When found to be dead, the res- 
cuers gazed at their young comrade in mute 
despair, wiped the tears from their eyes with 
their fore-paws, and departed without making 
any attempt to resuscitate it.* 


We quote this passage because Dr. 
Lindsay has himself laid special stress 
upon it, by reiterating it in another chapter 
(on “ Laughter and Weeping”).¢ ‘Some 
old rats finding a young one dead by 
drowning, wiped the tears from their eyes 
with their fore-paws ” — thus proving him- 
self incapable of distinguishing between 
the probable and the improbable, or abso- 
lutely absurd; for, although rats might 
possibly attempt to rescue a drowning 
comrade in the manner described, the 
particular incident of wiping the tears 
away with the fore-paws, which Dr. Lind- 
say has so gravely reproduced, stamps 
the whole episode as unreal and unworthy 
of credit. Nevertheless, Dr. Lindsay has 
collected together from the writings of 
naturalists of world-wide repute a mass 
of evidence not easily to be gainsaid in 
favor of the high mental powers of the 
lower animals, but for the origin and 
bounds of that mental capacity we must 
turn to the investigations of others. 

The subject of animal intelligence has 
specially occupied the attention of the Brit- 
ish Association during the two last meet- 
ings, for although the biological section has 
always devoted itself more or less to the 
investigation of questions leading to com- 
parisons between man and the lower 
animal kingdom, it has been chiefly con- 
cerned with bodily structure, rather than 
mental development. But at the Dublin 
meeting Mr. Romanes was selected to 
give an evening lecture upon this sub- 
ject, and last year at Sheffield, Professor 
St. George Mivart made it the subject of 
his opening address as president of the 
biological section. Particular interest 
attaches to the utterances of two men so 
well known to science, not only because 
of the thorough character of their investi- 
gations, but because they represent the 
two modern schools of thought, the one 
confessing himself a thorough evolution- 
ist,a disciple of Darwin, believing “ that 
mind is everywhere one,” the other pro- 
fessing himself a follower of Buffon, dis- 


* Mind in the Lower Animals, vol. i., p. 94 
t Ibid., p. 324. 
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trusting or disbelieving the doctrines of 
evolution, and consequently seeing a fun- 
damental distinction between the mind of 
man and that of the loweranimals. “ The 
obvious difference,” says Professor Mi- 
vart, “between the highest powers of 
man and animals has led the common 
sense of mankind to consider them to be 
of radically different kinds, and the ques- 
tion which naturalists now profess to 
investigate, is whether this is so or 
no. 

He then goes on to say: — 


But we may doubt whether many who enter 
upon this inquiry do not enter upon it with 
their minds already made up, that no such rad- 
ical difference can by any possibility exist. 
. . » Surely, however, if we profess to investi- 
gate a question, we ought in honesty to believe 
that there is a question to investigate, and if 
evidence should seem to show that intellect 
cannot be analyzed into sense but is an ulti- 
mate, it ought to be accepted, at the least 
provisionally, as such, even at the cost of 
having to regard its origin as at present inex- 
plicable.* 


It is, however, evident that Professor 
Mivart does not enter upon this task free 
from bias; he has made up his mind that 
the mental differences between man and 
the lower animals are radical, and he un- 
dertakes to prove his theory by a com- 
plicated method of reasoning which we 
certainly cannot look upon as convincing. 

Starting with the hypothesis that man 
possesses two sorts of faculties, the 
higher and the lower, he goes on to say: 


It is, of course, impossible for us thoroughly 
to comprehend the minds of dogs or birds, 
because we cannot enter into the actual ex- 
perience of such animals, but by understand- 
ing the distinction between our own higher 
and lower faculties we may, I think, more or 
less approximate to such a comprehension. 
It may, I believe, be affirmed that no animal 
but man has as yet been shown to exhibit true 
concerted action, or to express by external 
signs distinct intellectual conceptions — proc- 
esses of which all men are normally capable. 
But just as some plants simulate the sense, 
perception, voluntary motions, and instincts 
of animals, without there being a real identity 
between the activities thus superficially simi- 
lar,so there may well be in animals, actions 
simulating the intellectual apprehensions, rati- 
ocinations and volitions of man, without there 
being any necessary identity between the ac- 
tivities so superficially alike. More than this, 
it is certain, a priori, that there must be such 
resemblance, since our organization is similar 
to that of animals, and since sensations are at 


* Presidential Address, by Professor St. George 
fivart. 
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least indispensable antecedents to the exercise 
of our intellectual activity. I have no wish to 
ignore the marvellous powers of animals or 
the resemblance of their actions to those of 
man. No one can reasonably deny that many 
of them have feelings, emotions, and sense- 
perceptions similar to our own; that they 
exercise voluntary motion and perform actions 
grouped in complex ways for definite ends; 
that they to a certain extent learn by experi- 
ence, and can combine perceptions and remi- 
niscences so as to draw practical inferences, 
directly apprehending objects standing in dif- 
ferent relations one to another, so that, ina 
sense, they may be said to apprehend relations, 
They will show hesitation, ending apparently, 
after a conflict of desires, with what looks like 
choice or volition, and such animals as the dog 
will not only exhibit the most marvellous fidel- 
ity and affection, but will also manifest evi- 
dent signs of shame, which may seem the 
outcome and indication of incipient moral 
perceptions.* 


Now, we fail to see why the same feel- 
ings expressing themecives by similar 
outward signs should be assumed to be 
real, the outcome of the higher intellec- 
tual life in man, and only simulated in 
the lower animals. Take, for instance, 
shame, which Professor Mivart allows is 
sometimes exhibited by dogs, why should 
the moral perception, which causes shame 
in the human species, be supposed to be 
wanting in the dog when exhibiting the 
outward tokens of that confessedly mental 
quality, which therefore can hardly be 
accounted for by instinctive perceptions 
apart from mind? Again, Professor Mi- 
vart says : — 


That we have automatic memory, such as 
animals have, is obvious ; but the presence of 
intellectual memory (or memory proper) may 
be made evident by the act of searching our 
minds (so to speak) for something which we 
know we have fully remembered before, and 
thus intellectually remember to have known, 
though we cannot now bring it before our im- 
agination, 


And he quotes from Mr. Clarke, as fol- 
lows : — 


When the circumstances of any present case 
differ from those of any past experience, but 
imperfectly resemble those of many past ex- 
periences, parts of these and consequent 
actions, are irregularly suggested by the laws 
of resemblance, until some action is hit on 
which relieves pain or gives pleasure. For 
instance, let a dog be lost by his mistress in a 
field in which he has never been before. The 
presence of the group of sensations which we 
know to indicate his mistress is associated 


* Presidential Address, by Professor St. George 
Mivart. 
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with pleasure, and its absence with pain. By 
mene experience an association has been formed 
tween this feeling of pain and such move- 
ments of the head as tend to recover some 
part of that group, its recovery being again 
associated with movements which, de facto, 
diminish the distance between the dog and 
his mistress. The dog, therefore, pricks up 
his ears, raises his head, and looks round. His 
mistress is nowhere to be seen; but at the 
corner of the field there is visible a gate at 
the end of a lane which resembles a lane in 
which she has been used to walk. A phan- 
tasm (or image) of that other lane and of his 
mistress walking there, presents itself to the 
imagination of the dog; he runs to the pres- 
ent lane, but on getting into it she is not there. 
From the lane, however, he can see a tree at 
the other side of which she was wont to sit; 
the same process is repeated, but she is not to 
be found. Having arrived at the tree he 
thence finds his way home. By the action of 
such feelings, imaginations, and associations 
— which we know to be vera causa —I believe 
all the apparently intelligent actions of ani- 
mals may be explained without the need of 
calling in the help of a power, the existence of 
which is inconsistent with the mass, as a 
whole, of the phenomena they exhibit.* 


Surely the writer has drawn largel 
upon his own imagination in this defini- 
tion of a dog’s imagination. Ifa man lost 
his way ina large open plain, and there 
should be neither sun nor stars to help 
him, his first idea would be to raise his 
head and search diligently for some land- 
mark to guide him, and this action would 
be regarded as intelligence of the first 
order; why, therefore, should that be in- 
telligent action in a man which is only 
apparently so, consisting of a group of 
feelings, imaginations, and associations, 
inadog? Philosophers seem to delight 
in hiding, beneath a mass of verbiage, 
truths which common sense might other- 
wise discover and bring to the light of 
day. Ifa dog has feelings, imaginations, 
and associations, and a man has feelings, 
imaginations and associations, and these 
groups of sensations in both animals lead 
to similar actions, who shall dare to assert 
that there is a radical difference between 
these same sensations in the higher and in 
the lower animals? 


Animals [says Professor Mivart] apprehend 
things in different relations, but no one that I 
know of has brought any evidence that they 
apprehend them as related, or their relations 
as relations. A dog may feel shame, or pos- 
sibly (though I do not think probably) a 
migrating bird may feel agony at the imagina- 
tion of an abandoned brood; but these feel- 


* Presidential Address, by Professor St. George 
Mivart. 





ings have nothing in common with an ethical 
judgment such as that of an Australian, who 
having held out his leg for the punishment of 
spearing, judges that he is wounded more than 
his common law warrants.* 


And he proceeds to give instances of 
errors of judgment in birds, who some- 
times build upon houses which are being 
pulled down, etc. It may be readily con- 
ceded that the judgment of animals is 
often at fault, even as the same quality is 
frequently deficient in men. The clever- 
est architects frequently err with regard 
to the position, strength, and convenience 
of the buildings they erect, and more fre- 
quently still with regard to the materials 
they employ; but birds, even if they do 
occasionally err, certainly use a consider- 
able amount of judgment and foresight in 
the erection of their nests, and frequently 
abandon a half-erected nest if it appears 
to them unsuitable in position, or defi- 
cient in strength, whilst the material em- 
ployed is certainly varied according to 
circumstances. Wood tells us of some 
swallows who selected a warm spot over 
a baker’s oven for their nest, but finding 
that the ordinary mud employed by them 
crumbled and fell from the heat, they 
sought a more tenacious clay, which be- 
came hardened and half-baked by the fire, 
thus forming a secure habitation.t Many 
instances of this change of material might 
be given: thus, the kapock vogel (a kind 
of oriole) of South Africa, which, before 
the introduction of sheep into the colony, 
used the silky down of a kind of wild 
cotton-plant to make its nest, began 
afterwards to mix the down with wool, 
and now generally uses wool only — as 
more easily obtainable and felting to- 
gether more densely than the cotton 
down; sometimes it takes a little of the 
latter asalining. The following incident, 


related, by an eye-witness, of another of - 


the oricle tribe, called in South Africa the 
yellow finch, or golden oriole, will illus- 
trate not only the judgment exercised by 
these birds in the selection of a suitable 
position for their nest, but also the differ- 
ence in the judgment of two birds of the 
same species. Most people are familiar 
with the nest of the oriole, and know that 
it is constructed so as to depend from a 
branch overhanging a stream, and has a 
long passage at the bottom; both the 
passage and the position of the nest be- 
ing, as is supposed, for the purpose of 


oh Presidential Address, by Professor St. George 
ivart. 
t See ‘* Man and Beast,”’ by Rev. J. G. Wood. 
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avoiding snakes, which are the natural 
enemies of small birds. Our informant 
having been attracted by the chattering of 
these birds at pairing-time, watched them 
for some days attentively. After a con- 
siderable amount of apparent consultation 
they seemed to have selected an appropri- 
ate bough, and the male commenced to 
build the nest; he had proceeded as far 
as the passage, when without ceremony 
the female came and deliberately pulled 
the whole to pieces. The nest was 
recommenced, and the passage placed in 
an opposite direction; but when all but 
finished, the hen again pulled the whole 
edifice to pieces, not leaving a single 
thread on the bough. The male at this 
appeared angry, but after considerable 
altercation selected a fresh bough and 
again began his labor, and this time was 
allowed to complete it without interrup- 
tion, and in due time it was occupied and 
the young successfully hatched and 
brought up. The reason of the hen’s 
apparent caprice being that the first bough 
was too stiff and unyielding, strong 
enough probably to support a_ snake, 
whilst the second, although sufficiently 
strong for the nest, swayed readily to and 
fro, and would have been unapproachable 
by snakes. 

The judgment displayed by sporting 
dogs in refusing to follow a bad shot is 
well known; and as regards punishment, 
the sagacity of the dog is at least equal 
to that of the Australian referred to above, 
for although he will come unwillingly to 
receive a well-merited blow, yet all mas- 
ters know that an unmerciful punishment 
will provoke obstinacy or retaliation from 
the best and most obedient of dogs; * 
whilst the horse and the ass are equally 
discriminating, for to beat either to ex- 
cess will generally induce sullenness or 
restiveness in an animal of spirit, this 
being their only mode of showing their 
knowledge that they have not deserved 
the punishment inflicted. The judgment 
of the elephant also would seem to be 
peculiarly acute, leading often to acts of 
vengeance for an sajery received so long 
ago as to be forgotten by all but the re- 
cipient; whilst the incident related by 


* We cannot refrain from giving the following inter- 
esting instance of a dog’s conscience which comes to us 
from a trustworthy source. A pet dog given to killing 
young ducks was punished for the crime by being made 
to stand on his hind legs in a corner of the room. One 
day he came in and placed himself unbidden in this 
— and upon search being made it was found that 

e had been up to his old trick of duck-killing, and had 
thus shown his sense of deserving punishment. Could 
a child do more than this in confessing a fault ? 





Watson* of an elephant in captivity 
which, in order to recover a sixpence 
which had fallen out of his reach, blew 
with his trunk against the opposite wall 
until the current of air thus produced 
brought the coin near enough to be picked 
up, would show an amount of intelligence 
certainly not inferior to that of many 
men. 

With regard to concerted action, which 
Professor Mivart denies to the lower ani- 
mals, Sir John Lubbock has proved its 
existence in the case of ants, which cer- 
tainly combine both for attack, defence, 
and the seizure and storage of their prey; 
and we should have imagined that the 
concerted action of innumerable animals 
had been too well known to admit of 
doubt or dispute. Even animals of differ- 
ent species will combine for purposes of 
hunting or of plunder, whilst tame or 
domesticated animals undoubtedly enter 
into the wishes of their human masters, 
and act in concert with them, in order to 
bring them to pass—as, for example, 
tame elephants, as described by Sir Em- 
erson Tennant and other writers, who 
will carry out man’s wishes in making 
captives of their wild brethren; and shep- 
herds’ dogs which seem in a marvellous 
manner to comprehend their master’s in- 
tentions, and to combine with him in 
carrying them out. “If,” says Professor 
Mivart, “animals were capable of delib- 
erately acting in concert, the effects would 
soon make themselves known to us so 
forcibly, as to prevent the possibility of 
mistake.” ¢ We suspect many travellers 
have been unpleasantly convinced of the 
possibility of the concerted action of wild 
animals, both in the caution observable 
in their avoidance of the snares of the 
hunter and in the boldness with which 
they will sometimes descend in a body on 
the unprotected.{ The practice so well 
known of posting sentinels to warn off 
danger, and of choosing leaders who are 
implicitly obeyed, surely denotes com- 
bined action and discipline incompatible 
with that mere blind instinct which writ- 
ers of Professor Mivart’s school alone 
allow to the lower animals. 

A somewhat ludicrous example of con- 
certed action among domesticated animals 
came under our own immediate notice 


* Reasoning Power in Animals, Rev. J. Selby Wat- 
son, B; 52. 
+ Presidential Address, by Professor St. George 
Mivart. 

+ The Indian papers some time since gave particulars 
of many villages having been depopuiated in conse- 

uence of monkeys having come down in great bands, 
Lives out the human inhabitants. 
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some years ago in Ireland, and we give it 
here because we can vouch for its abso- 
lute truth. At a house in the neighbor- 
hood of Dublin, where a good deal of 
oultry was kept, a hen with a young 
Greed was allowed to take possession of 
a quiet corner under the boiler in the 
back kitchen, to be secure from rats, 
which were very abundant in the out- 
houses. To this select society was also 
admitted a young duck, the sole remnant 
of a brood which had been given to the 
nurse, and by her consigned to the care 
of the hen. These lived happily together 
until the duckling had attained almost to 
full duckhood, when one evening there 
was a great outcry in the back kitchen, 
the hen, in a state of great agitation, re- 
fusing to retire to rest as usual with her 
progeny, whilst she assailed vigorously 
with beak and claw her fellow-lodger the 
duck, who occupied apparently her accus- 
tomed place. Many efforts were made to 
reconcile the hen, but invain. The nurse 
was at last called, who, after looking at 
the scene for a few moments, exclaimed, 
“Why, that is not my duck!” So the 
cheat was brought out and examined; it 
proved to be of nearly the same size and 
color, but a stranger, whilst the true duck 
was found quietly reposing with its fel- 
lows in the outhouse, and on being 
brought into the back kitchen, was imme- 
diately welcomed by the hen, who re- 
tired quietly to rest with her as before, 
whilst the intruder, being ignominiously 
dismissed, went off probably to its own 
abode. That there must have been con- 
certed action here is evident, otherwise 
how could the two ducks have agreed as 
to their respective positions? but how, 
supposing the act to have originated from 
a desire of casting off leading-strings and 
occupying its own position in the duck 
world, the duckling could have found 
another so nearly like itself, and have 
induced it to come in and occupy its de- 
serted place in the back kitchen, is cer- 
tainly incomprehensible; and but for the 
conduct of the hen the cheat would not 
have been discovered. It is somewhat 
singular that another instance of mutual 
understanding, although perhaps not so 
decidedly illustrative of concerted action 
as the former, has also come under our 
notice with regard to tame ducks, birds 
which are seldom much noticed. In a 
village, or rather hamlet, in Wiltshire, 
was a farmhouse where many ducks and 
fowls were kept, and at a short distance 
a cottage, the occupier of which had a 
little poultry and two ducks only. These 


- 


every morning wandered away from home 
and joined the stock in the farmyard, 
returning every evening escorted by a 
drake belonging to the farmer. The three 
would waddle together to the gate which 
shut off the cottage grounds from the 
road, and there, after many bowings and 
quackings, the two ducks would creep 
under the gate, the drake remaining out- 
side and watching his late companions 
until they reached their resting-place ; he 
would then quack loudly, as much as to 
say, “ Are you all right?” and on receiv- 
ing an answering quack would turn and 
run off quickly to his own harem; and 
this, which in human beings would be 
called a “ polite act of seeing the ladies 
safe home,” was repeated night after 
night as long as we continued to watch, 
and how much longer we know not, but 
the remarkable thing was that the drake 
never attempted to go beyond the boun- 
dary gate, and the ducks‘never thought of 
going to rest with their day companions, 
but voluntarily retired in an orderly man- 
ner to their solitary quarters. 

These instances we have selected from 
our own experience, in preference to anec- 
dotes already published, because we feel 
sure that every observer of animals may 
in like manner add to the authenticated 
instances of animal intelligence, and that 
every such incident will increase the ob- 
server's appreciation of the power of 
thought in creatures, which ignorance 
has denounced as stupid and devoid of 
sense. How far acts of this kind can be 
accounted for by that blind instinct which 
is supposed to be the sole guide of such 
animals, we must leave philosophers to 
settle to their own satisfaction, if not to 
that of ordinary observers ; for ourselves, 
we confess that we see in them the same 
reasoning faculty possessed by the human 
race, though lower in degree, as it must 
necessarily be, when we consider not only 
the difference in external circumstances, 
arising from their being the absolute 
slaves of man, but also the shortness of 
their lives, which prevents the accumula- 
tion of that knowledge which results from 
experience, and the differences of physi- 
cal structure, which render many of the 
actions of man impossible to the brute. 
The mental capacity of the lower animals 
can never be compared with those of civ- 
ILIZED man, who has accumulated the 
acquired knowledge of innumerable gen- 
erations, but as Dr. Lindsay has shown, 
it may in many instances compare favor- 
ably with that of some savages, and even 





with that of young children; for when 
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Professor Mivart says, quoting from Mr. 
Lewes, “If we see a bud, after we have 
learned that it is a bud, there is always a 
glance forward at the flower and back- 
ward at the seed... but what animal 
sees a bud at all except as a visible sign 
of some other sensation?” * we cannot 
fail to observe that the whole argument is 
invalidated by the words, after we have 
learned that it ts a bud, for the child un- 
taught cares as little (as the lowest animal) 
for the bud “except as a visible sign of 
some other sensation,” and the savage, 
until he has attained to the agricultural 
stage (which is one of semi-civilization), 
will certainly not look backward to the 
seed when seeing a bud, even if experi- 
ence has taught him to expect therefrom 
first a flower and then a fruit, and in this 
case the bud would in like manner be re- 
garded as “a visible sign of some other 
sensation ” —z.¢., of hunger. There can 
be little doubt that alike in the child, the 
savage, and the lower animals, the chief 
and primary sensation is that of hunger, 
and the means of gratifying that natural 
craving, so necessary in order to sustain 
and increase the vital force, becomes in- 
stinctive in all animals. The simple act, 
therefore, of seeking for and seizing food 
within easy reach can hardly be regarded 
as an act of reason, for, says the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, “ Reason differs from instinct 


in the widest possible manner, the former. 


being an exercise of the will, and the 
latter independent of it. Instinct is im- 
planted at birth, while reason is an after- 
growth of the mind.” t+ When, therefore, 
the young animal, whether human or not, 
seizes the first thing which presents itself, 
and devours it if eatable, whether good 
or bad, the act is one of instinct, but when 
it learns to reject some things, and to 
choose others, the choice denotes reason ; 
and when an animal shows a sagacity 
equal or superior to that of the savage in 
the methods he employs for entrapping 
his favorite prey, we certainly cannot 
refuse to him in this particular instance 
reason equal to that of his human com- 
petitor. But here we are met by the 
great and at present unanswerable ques- 
tion, Where are we to fix the bounds of 
this faculty of reason? what is its origin? 
and how low in the scale of animated 
nature can it be traced? Darwin has 
shown that some plants have movements 
which would appear sentious. Not only 
do they lay snares for insects, but when 

* Presidential Address, by Professor St. George 

Ivart. 


t Man and Beast, by Rev. J. G. Wood, p. 50. 
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caught they hold them securely by what 
would seem to be voluntary motion, and, 
moreover, have to a certain extent the 
power of choice, since they reject unsuit- 
able objects when presented. Therefore, 
Professor Mivart says truly : — 


A science which should include the impres- 
sionability and reactions of a rhizopod, and 
exclude the far more striking impressionability 
and reactions of Venus’s fly-trap, and of other 
insectivorous plants, the recognized number of 
which is greatly on the increase, must be a 
very partial and incomplete science. If psy- 
chology is to be extended (as I think Mr. 
Spencer is most rational in extending it) to 
the whole animal kingdom, it must be made to 
include the vegetable kingdom also.* 


At present naturalists would hesitate 
to allow that the apparently voluntary 
motions of plants were the result of in- 
cipient reason; nevertheless, if asked to 
define the precise boundaries of the ani- 
mal and vegetable world, and where auto- 
matic action ends and reason begins, they 
would confess their utter inability to do 
so, for in the lowest forms the two king- 
doms shade off so gradually as to become 
intermingled and inseparable, and if rea- 
son should be held to commence with 
animal life, we know not where to seck it. 

Automatic action, which we take to be 
synonymous with instinct, and which is 
common to both man and the lower ani- 
mals, is thus analyzed by Mr. Romanes: 


All mental processes are accompanied by 
nervous processes ; or, to adopt the convenient 
terms of Professor Huxley, psychosis is inva- 
riably associated with neurosis. ‘The nature 
of this association, according to the best lights 
of our present knowledge, is probably as fol- 
lows. Nerve-tissue consists of two elementary 
parts — viz., nerve-cells and nerve-fibres. The 
nerve-cells are usually collected into aggre- 
gates, which are called nerve-centres, and to 
these nerve-centres bundles of nerve-fibres 
come and go. The incoming nerve-fibres 
serve to conduct stimuli or impressions to the 
cells in the nerve-centre ; and when the cells 
thus receive a stimulus or impression they lib- 
erate a discharge of nervous energy, which 
then courses down the outgoing nerve-fibres, 
to be distributed either to other nerve-centres 
or else to muscles, It is in this way that 
nerve-centres are able to act in harmony with 
one another, and so to co-ordinate the action 
of the muscles over which they preside. This 
fundamental principle of neurosis is what 
physiologists call the principle of reflex action ; 
and you will perceive that all it requires for 
its manifestation is an incoming nerve, a 
nerve-centre, and an outgoing nerve, which 


* Presidential Address, by Professor St. George 
ivart. 
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together constitute what has been called a 
nervous arc. Now, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that in the complex structure of 
the brain one nervous arc is connected with 
another nervous arc, and this with another 
almost ad infinitum ; and there can be equally 
little doubt that processes of thought are ac- 
companied by nervous discharges taking place 
now in this arc and now in that one, accord- 
ing as the nerve-centre in each arc is excited 
to discharge its influence by receiving a dis- 
charge from some of the other nerve-arcs with 
which it is connected.* 


After going on to show that these nerv- 
ous discharges tend to follow the same 
course when started from the same origin, 
and become more easy by repetition, or 
that “lines of reflex discharge become 
more and more permeable by use,” and 
that, therefore, “the most fundamental of 
psychological principles — the association 
of ideas —is merely an obverse expres- 
sion of the most fundamental of neuro- 
logical principles — refiex action,” he goes 
on to say: — 


All reflex action, or neurosis, is not attended 
with ideation or psychosis. In our own or- 
ganization, for instance, it is only cerebral 
reflexes which are so attended; and even 
among cerebral reflexes there is good reason 
to believe that the greater number of them are 
not accompanied by conscious ideation; for 
analysis shows that it is only those cerebral 
discharges which have taken place compara- 
tively seldom, and the passage of which is 
therefore comparatively slow, that are accom- 
panied by any ideas or changes of conscious- 
ness. The more habitual any action becomes, 
the less conscious do we require to be of its 
performance ; it is, as we say, performed auto- 
matically, or without thought. Now, it is of 
great importance thus to observe that con- 
sciousness only emerges when cerebral reflexes 
are flowing along comparatively unaccustomed 
channels, and therefore that cerebral dis- 
charges which at first were accompanied by 
definite ideas may, by frequent repetition, 
cease to be accompanied by any ideas. It is 


of importance to observe this fact, because it | 


serves to explain the origin of a number of 
animal instincts. These instincts must origi- 
nally have been of an intelligent nature ; but 
the actions which they prompted, having 
through successive generations been frequently 
repeated, became at last organized into a 
purely mechanical reflex, and therefore now 
appear as actions which we call purely auto- 
matic, or blindly instinctive.t 


This analysis of what Mr. Romanes 
terms “the physiological basis of mind,” 
appears both comprehensible and satis- 


* Lecture on Animal Intelligence, by George J. 
Romanes. 
t Ibid. 





factory up to a certain point, but, as Mr. 
Romanes himself has pointed out, it does 
not account for all the observed facts, 
and he therefore goes on to show that, 
although we may in this manner “ be able 
to explain all the more coreplicated among 
animal instincts as cases of ‘lapsed intel- 
ligence,’ on the other hand, a great many 
of the more simple instincts were proba- 
bly evolved in a more simple way. That 
is to say, they have probably never been 
of an intelligent character, but have begun 
as merely accidental adjustments of the 
organism to its surroundings, and have 
then been laid hold upon by natural selec- 
tion and developed into automatic reflex- 
es.” And among these he reckons that 
shamming of death, so common among 
insects in presence of danger, and of 
which Mr. Darwin says, that in no case 
did he find that the attitude in which the 
animal shammed dead resembled that in 
which it really died. This, however, we 
imagine can hardly be extended to those 
cases in which some animals, and espe- 
cially foxes, sham death in order to en- 
snare their prey, for this would appear to 
us to be a distinctively intelligent action. 

But in drawing attention to these dif- 
ferent kinds of instinct, the one originally 
intelligent action, but becoming automatic 
by frequent repetition, and the other de- 
veloped from actions never intelligent, 
but surviving because of benefit to the 
animal which first performed them, Mr. 
Romanes points out that, “ although there 
is a great difference between them if 
regarded psychologically, there is no dif- 
ference between them if regarded physi- 
ologically; for, regarded physiologically, 
both kinds of instincts are merely ex- 
pressions of the fact that particular 
nerve-cells and fibres have been set apart 
to perform their reflexes automatically — 
that is, without being sseompenied, by 
intelligence.” * 

Thus far we have spoken only of those 
automatic actions or instincts which cer- 
tainly are common alike to man and the 
lower animals, although probably more 
numerous and highly developed in the 
latter, not only because their genealogies 
are longer and their generations shorter, 
thus allowing for a greater accumulation 
of inherited mechanical reflexes, but also 
because we believe that conscious cere- 
bration has a tendency to check szcon- 
scious cerebration, and that, therefore, 
the mental development of man _ has 


* Lecture on Animal Intelligence, by George J. 
Romanes. 
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caused him to lose many of those instincts 
possessed by the lower animals, and still 
retained by the lowest races of mankind, 
as, for example, that peculiar homing in- 
stinct which exists in many insects and 
animals, and is possessed in a far higher 
degree by the savage than by the civilized 
man, and in which there would seem to 
be a combination of intelligence and in- 
stinct which Dr. Lindsay has properly 
classed among “ unsolved problems.” 
The wonderful way in which bees and 
pigeons will find their way home from 
immense distances is well known, and the 
anecdotes told of the same faculty in 
dogs and cats are innumerable and too 
well authenticated to admit of dispute. 
Instances have been known in which 
dogs have found their way home even 
across the ocean. Wood relates that a 
dog found its way from Calcutta to Inver- 
keithing, Scotland, coming in a ship from 
Calcutta to Dundee, and thence in a col- 
lier to Inverkeithing; and Watson tells 
of one coming to Northumberland from 
America, another to England from Bre- 
men, and another to Edinburgh from 
Rome. Such instances might be given 
ad infinitum, but they are not confined 
to dogs and cats, bees and pigeons. 
Horses, mules, asses, and cattle possess 
the same power in a greater or less de- 
gree. We have been informed that wild 
cattle and horses bred in the Orange Free 
State will find their way back several 
months after having been taken some 
hundreds of miles into the Cape Colony, 
and so well is this known to the colonists, 
that in buying cattle or horses from long 
distances they always go to the same spot 
toseek them if lost. Sometimes as many 
as forty or fifty per cent. will find their 
way back by twos and threes to their old 
quarters; and the most singular thing is, 
that they will not retrace their steps by 
the way they came, but will generally 
strike across country in a direct line, 
although horses will sometimes follow the 
road. That migratory birds will return 
year after wd to the same spot for build- 
ing is well known, and it is a fact truly 
marvellous, when we remember the vast 
distances traversed by these little wan- 
derers, and the perils encountered by the 
way. The development of this same 
quality among savages has been recorded 
by many travellers, and, although proba- 
bly much depends upon minute observa- 
tion, yet it seems evident that both with 
savages and the lower animals a certain 
sense or instinct is called into use for 
this particular purpose, which is either 





wanting or in abeyance among civilized 
men. 

If Mr. Romanes be correct in affirmin 
that only cerebral reflexes are attende 
with ideation, it is obvious that animals 
devoid of brains can possess no intelli- 
gence, and that sense would become de- 
veloped in exact proportion to the size of 
the brain ; yet we find that, next to man, 
the most indubitable proofs of intelligence 
are to be found among insects. “ Look- 
ing at the nervous system of insects,” 
says Wood, “in whom there is no defi- 
nite brain, but merely a succession of 
ganglia united by a double nervous chord, 
many physiologists have thought that 
reason could not be one of the attributes 
of the insect race. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that they are able to converse 
with each other and communicate ideas, 
this fact showing that they must possess 
reason.” * “The first animals in which, 
so far as I can ascertain,” says Romanes, 
“we may be quite sure that reflex action 
is accompanied by ideation, are the in- 
sects,” and he goes on to give the obser- 
vations of Darwin and Sir John Lubbock 
with regard to the teachability of bees, 
adding, *‘ These observations would seem 
to prove that the grade of intelligence is 
higher in some articulata than it is among 
the lower vertebrata.” ¢ It would, intruth, 
appear that the hymenoptera, which in- 
clude bees, wasps, and ants, have attained 
to the same rank among insects as man 
among mammals ; and the wonders related 
by competent observers of the habits and 
customs, division of labor, industry, and 
laws of these social insects seem abso- 
lutely incredible. The ants, especially, 
seem to have attained to a perfect Utopia, 
according to Belt, who describes their 
various communities and the order ob- 
served in them; their wars and capture 
of slaves; their agricultural and engineer- 
ing works ; their tenderness towards their 
young, and the care of their domestic 
cattle; their methods of communication 
and of combination for the common weal 
—until we are almost tempted to believe 
that man is himself inferior to these little 
ingenious, self-sacrificing insects. Belt 
makes the following comparison between 
the two: — 


The hymenoptera standing at the head of 
the articulata, and the mammalia at the head 
of the vertebrata, it is curious to mark how in 
zoological history the appearance and develop- 
ment of these two orders (culminatirg in the 


* Man and Beast, by Rev. J. G. Wood, p. 165. 
t Animal Intelligence, by George J. Romanes. 
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one in ants, and in the other in the primates) 
run parallel. The hymenoptera and the mam- 
malia both make their first appearance early 
in the secondary period, and it is not until the 
commencement of the tertiary epoch that ants 
and monkeys appear upon the scene. There 
the parallel ends; no one species of ant has 
attained any great superiority above all its 
fellows, whilst man is very far in advance of 
all the other primates.* 


It seems, however, difficult to decide 
how many of the attainments of ants and 
other insects are to be attributed to in- 
herited instinct, and how much to pure 
mental processes; and this inquiry be- 
comes more complicated when we con- 
sider that the greater part of these com- 
munities consists of sterile females and 
neuters, — differing greatly in form, size, 
and color in the same community, — 
who could not hand down their experi- 
ences to their descendants, whilst a great 
portion of their short lives is passed in 
a state of metamorphosis, in forms and 
with instincts totally different from those 
of their adult state. So great was this 
difficulty felt to be by Darwin that he 
assures us he at one time believed it 
fatal to his theory of natural selection; ¢ 
and even now Sir John Lubbock con- 
fesses that the metamorphosis of insects 
seems to him one of the greatest difficul- 
ties of the Darwinian theory: “In most 
cases, the development of the individual 
reproduces to a certain extent that of the 
race; but the motionless, imbecile pupa 
cannot represent a mature form.” It 
does, indeed, pass our comprehension how 
the acute instincts and undoubted reason- 
ing powers of these most interesting crea- 
tures can become so rapidly and fully 
developed through so many different 
phases ; nevertheless, in the adult form 
the cerebral development is such as we 
might expect in accordance with the 
theory of Mr. Romanes. Belt says, “The 
cerebral ganglia in ants are more cevel- 
oped than in any other insect,” and that in 
all the hymenoptera, at the head of which 
they stand, “they are many times larger 
than in the less intelligent orders, such as 
beetles.” $ 

If there should seem a difficulty in ad- 
mitting intelligent action in plants, and in 
insects and other articulata so differently 
constituted from ourselves, there would 
not appear to be the same difficulty in 


* Naturalist in Nicaragua, by Thomas Belt, F.G.S., 
8. 


. 25. 
° t Origin of Species, chap. viii. 

+ ee in Nicaragua, by Thomas Belt, F.G.S., 
p- 2 





allowing cerebral reflexes, and conse- 
quently thought, in animals possessing 
brains like our own, conjoined to bodies 
presenting more or less similarity of 
structure to the “human form divine ;” 
but, as before stated, intelligent actions 
are less distinctly developed in the lower 
vertebrata than in the higher articulata, 
even as they would seem to be less 
marked in the lower articulata than in 
some insectivorous plants. Until re- 
cently, fishes were probably the, least 
known, and therefore believed to be the 
least intelligent of the vertebrata; but 
recent researches show that they are by 
no means so stupid as we have commonly 
supposed them to be, and that, in the 
construction of their nests, care of and 
affection for their young, and skill in en- 
snaring their prey, they are quite equal 
to many terrestrial animals, whilst there 
can be no doubt that they are equally 
amenable to instruction, coming to be fed 
at a call, etc. Of course there is, doubt- 
less, much difference in the mental pow- 
er, not only of different species, but also 
in individuals of the same species. It is 
well-known that some fish will allow them- 
selves to be caught more than once in 
precisely the same manner, which does 
not seem to denote a high degree of intel- 
ligence; and Mr. Romanes relates the 
experiment of Professor Mébius to show 
how slowly a pike learnt that certain min- 
nows were protected from him by a glass 
partition, and how the association of ideas 
thus established became so fixed, that 
when the glass was removed, the min- 
nows still remained unmolested. 

Of reptiles, toads and frogs have been 
most narrowly observed, and are more 
especially interesting from the fact of 
undergoing many remarkable metamor- 
phoses before attaining the adult state. 
Professor Mivart has studied these crea- 
tures, and described them exhaustively 
in a small volume of the “ Nature Series,” 
in which all their peculiarities of struc- 
ture are minutely described; but their 
mental characteristics are less clearly 
defined, and are probably not of a high 
order, being confined to their own de- 
fence and the capture of prey, although 
Wood, as quoted by Dr. Lindsay, assigns 
to them the power of measuring holes 
and distances, and a compassionate care 
of their maimed.* 

In birds the instincts are very strongly 
developed, and it has often been said that 
they are invariable ; this, however, we be- 


* Mind in the Lower Animals, pp. 71-98. 
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lieve to be quite untrue. We have already 
given some instances of a change of ma- 
terial in nest-building by wild birds in 
accordance with circumstances, and birds, 
when domesticated or in captivity, lose 
many of their wild instincts, and acquire 
habits totally at variance with those to 
which they were once accustomed. The 
acquisition of human speech by the parrot 
is certainly a proof of the bird’s imitative 
powers, and of its general intelligence, 
although perhaps few would agree with 
Dr. Lindsay in supposing that the words 
are uttered by the bird with a full under- 
standing of their meaning. Nevertheless, 
it must be allowed that they are often 
used very appropriately. We have often 
heard a parrot call the dog ora servant in 
the precise tones of the master, and laugh 
derisively when its summons was re- 
sponded to; but how much of this was 
simple imitation, and how much sponta- 
neous mental effort, it would be impossi- 
ble to decide. We have not space to 
repeat the numerous anecdotes given by 
Dr. Lindsay of the mental powers of 
birds, as culled from the works of natu- 
ralists, but it seems to us indubitable that 
reason, as well as instinct, must be at- 
tributed to the interesting denizens of the 
forest. 

When we come to the rodents, we find 
tales innumerable of the cleverness of 
rats and mice, tales which almost every 
housekeeper might supplement by others 
equally remarkable. Their — in 
escaping snares rivals that of the fox, 
whilst their mutual understanding and 
combination for obtaining food, and some- 
times for attack and defence, are well 
known. Watson speaks of their care of 
the maimed and blind, and gives, on the 
authority of Dr. Henderson, a confirma- 
tion of the fact observed by an older trav- 
eller in Ireland, of from six to ten mice 
collecting in parties, selecting a piece of 
dried cow-dung, placing upon it berries, 
etc., and using it as a raft in crossing a 
stream; they launch it, embark upon it, 
and range themselves round the edge, 
their heads in the middle, their tails pen- 
dent in the stream to serve as rudders.* 
The same author also gives instances of 
rats carrying potatoes in the manner so 
often ridiculed, but which an eye-witness 
has assured us he has seen done in the 
case of eggs — viz, that one rat will lie 
down, hold the egg or potato between his 
four paws, whilst his companions drag 


* Reasoning Power in Animals, by Rev. J. Selby 
Watson, p. 307 





him and his burden om | by the ears. 
That they are remarkably fertile in expe- 
dients cannot be doubted, and that their 
actions cannot be explained by any theory 
of inherited or acquired instinct is equally 
certain, since they are the result of un- 
foreseen and constantly varying circum- 
stances. 


As regards the association of ideas by the 
higher vertebrated animals [says Mr. Romanes] 
it is only necessary to say that in all these ani- 
mals, as in ourselves, this principle of associa- 
tion is the fundamental principle of their 
psychology ; that in the more intelligent ani- 
mals associations are quickly formed, and 
when once formed are very persistent ; and in 
general, that so far as animal ideation goes, 
the laws to which it is subject are identical 
with those under which our own ideation is 
performed.* 


In proof of the great reasoning power 
possessed by some animals, Mr. Romanes 
gives two observations made by Dr. Rea, 
the one on a domestic and the other ona 
wild animal, which are so curious and 
important as to deserve repetition. The 
first was of a dog in Orkney, “ which, be- 
ing allowed to accompany its master to 
church on alternate Sundays, had to swim 
a channel nearly a mile wide ; and, before 
taking to the water, used to run a mile to 
the north when the tide was flowing, and 
a nearly equal distance to the south when 
the tide was ebbing, almost invariably 
calculating his distance so well that 
he landed at the nearest point to the 
church.” + The other instance is even 
more remarkable, as a proof of strong 
reasoning power in a wild animal. 


Desiring to obtain some Arctic foxes, Dr. 
Rea set various kinds of traps; but as the 
foxes knew these traps from previous experi- 
ence he was unsuccessful. Accordingly he set 
a kind of trap with which the foxes in that 
part of the country were not acquainted. This 
consisted of a loaded gun set upon a stand 
pointing at the bait. A string connected the 
trigger of the gun with the bait, so that when 
the fox seized the bait he discharged the gun, 
and thus committed suicide. In this arrange- 
ment the gun was separated from the bait bya 
distance of about thirty yards, and the string 
which connected the trigger with the bait was 
concealed throughout nearly its whole distance 
in the snow. The gun-trap thus set was suc- 
cessful in killing one fox, but never in killing 
a second; for the foxes afterwards adopted 
either of two devices whereby to secure the 
bait without injuring themselves. One of 
these devices was to bite through the string at 


* Lecture on Animal Intelligence, by George J. 
Romanes. 
t Ibid. 
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its exposed part near the trigger, and the other 
device was to burrow up to the bait through 
the snow at right angles to the line of fire, so 
that although in this way they discharged the 
gun, they escaped with perhaps only a pellet 
or two in the nose. Dr. Rea adds that in that 
part of the world traps are never set with 
strings ; so that there can have been no special 
association in the foxes’ minds between strings 
and traps. Moreover, after the death of fox 
number one, the track on the snow showed 
that fox number two, notwithstanding the 
temptation offered by the bait, had expended 
a great deal of scientific observation on the 
gun before he undertook to sever the cord. 
Lastly, with regard to burrowing at right 
angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rea justly deemed 
this so extraordinary a circumstance that he 
repeated the experiment a number of times, in 
order to satisfy himself that the direction of 
the burrowing was really to be attributed to 
thought and not to chance.* 


In accordance with the principles of | 


evolution, we should expect to find the 
size of the brain increasing in proportion 
to the intelligence of the animal, and this 
seems to be at least partially the case. 
Watson gives the following table of the 
proportionate size of the brains of certain 
animals: ‘“ The weight of man’s brain, in 
proportion to his body, averages about 
I to 27; that of long-armed apes, about 
I to 40; fox, 1 to 205; horse, I to 400; 
elephant, 1 to 500.”¢ Here we see the 
ape ranking next to man, but with a great 
interval between, whilst a very much 
wider interval intervenes between the ape 
and the fox, which, as we have seen above, 
often shows exceptional intelligence, the 
horse and the elephant ranking far below 
the fox, although we should have been 
inclined to assign to the latter a very high 

lace in the scale of intelligence. But, 
in truth, it is well known that mere weight 
of brain is not always to be depended 
upon in gauging intellectual power ; for 
the weight of an idiot’s brain will often 
exceed that of a philosopher. The form, 
quality, and the various convolutions have 
all to be taken into account, and, with 
regard to the inferior animals, we do not 
think that, as yet, sufficient data exist for 
establishing that gradation which our own 
observation tells us certainly exists in the 
scale of animal intelligence. 

If we desire to judge of the natural 
capacity of animals, we must observe 
them in their wild state, and find out how 
far they have become organized, or we 


* Lecture on Animal Intelligence, by George J. 
Romanes. 

+ Reasoning Power in Animals, by Rev. J. Selby 
Watson, p. 281. 





may say civilized, without the aid of man. 
In thus judging, we shall find that many 
of them have established laws, offenders 
against which are punished; that their 
leaders are chosen for strength and cour- 
age, often by single combat, and that the 
conqueror is obeyed, and sometimes 
blindly followed even to death; that upon 
this leader devolves the duty of posting 
sentinels, of conducting foraging parties, 
and of providing for the safety of the 
young and feeble in case of attack or re- 
treat from the enemy. Such combina- 
tions exist among insects and birds as 
well as among mammals, and certainly 
prove the existence of something above 
blind instinct, for such combinations could 
not exist without some means of inter- 
communication, some power of choice, 
some association of ideas.* 

But it is among our domestic animals 
that we should expect to find the natural 
intelligence developed to the highest point 
of which it is capable, for upon these man 
has bestowed his care for innumerable 
generations, he has guided and controlled 
natural and sexual selection, and has suc- 
ceeded in producing varieties to suit his 
tastes and caprices, but it seems doubtful 
whether he has in all cases raised the 
mental standard of the animals under his 
control. The domestic fowl has nearly 
lost the power of flight and capacity for 
defence; the sheep has become timid and 
blindly dependent upon the shepherd, 
incapable of taking care of itself and its 
young excepting in those countries where 
from geographical difficulties it has re- 
verted to a state of semi-wildness; the 
same may be said of the pig, the goat, the 
ox, the horse, and toa certain extent of 
the deer; and what have they gained by 
their association with man? a fine form, 
an abnormal amount of flesh, and a slav- 
ish fear and dread of the enslaver. In 
most cases the organization and order 


* We have not said so much as we should like to 
have said with regard to the apes and monkeys, the 
limits of a oper like the present preventing full details. 
Travellers all agree in crediting them with wonderful 
prudence and cunning, great affection for their young, 
and care for their wounded, combined, however, with a 
singular absence of abstract reasoning power. They 
will never ay a stick on a fire to warm themselves, and 
may often be caught by most simple expedients, as, for 
instance, by cutting a hole in a melon: the monkey will 
thrust in his hand, grasp a handful of seeds, and toes 
unable to withdraw it thus filled, will suffer himself to 
be taken rather than relax his hold. Yet in crossin 
streams they show wonderful intelligence, forming o 
their bodies a swinging bridge, and allowing the young 
and infirm to pass over them; and if in hunting under 
stones for scorpions or other food, they find a stone too 
heavy for one, others will come to assist in raising it. 
Also in feeding upon prickly pears, they deliberatel 
rub them in the sand to free them of prickles. All 
these acts are indicative of reason. 
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proper to them in their wild state are in 
abeyance, and although in every herd 
there is still a leader, it is no longer the 
strongest and most courageous, but either 
one appointed by man, or an old, experi- 
enced animal, knowing in the ways of the 
human master. 

When, however, we come to the dog, 
which has for so many ages been the 
chosen friend and companion, as well as 
the trusty servant of man, the case is dif- 
ferent; here the efforts of man have been 
directed to the development of mental 
rather than bodily qualities, or to the 
perfection of some especial inherited in- 
stinct, and hence in the different breeds 
of dogs we get every imaginable quality, 
and added thereto as consequent upon 
the familiarity of intercourse subsisting 
between them and their masters, a docil- 
ity, teachableness, fidelity, and wealth of 
affection far above that of any other ani- 
mal. Our various breeds of dogs Mr. 
Darin believes to have been derived 
from several wild species, yet at the pres- 
ent day we have little opportunity of 
judging of the qualities of the wild dog, 
since few now exist. There was a breed 
at the Cape, great, brindled creatures with 
erect ears, which were the terror of the 
early settlers, from their habit of rushing 
among a flock of sheep, biting them be- 
neath and devouring the intestines, leav- 
ing the sheep to die of the horrible 
wound; but these have been extermi- 
nated or driven into the interior; they 
seem always to have hunted in packs like 
wolves, which they somewhat resembled. 
The semi-wild dogs of Constantinople, so 
well known to travellers, have made for 
themselves laws and customs which speak 
much for the natural capacity and high 
intelligence of the race, and show what 
excellent material man had to work upon 
when bringing these intelligent creatures 
under his control; whilst the extent to 
which education may be carried is exem- 
plified in the various performing dogs, and 
particularly in Minos, that little cross-bred 
terrier, which has for some years past 
astonished the pubiic by his attainments. 
It is claimed for him that he understands 
the first four rules of arithmetic; but 
whether he really understands figures or 
simply obeys a given sign from his mis- 
tress in picking up the right card without 
hesitation, the quickness and intelligence 
displayed are wonderful, as also in his 
choice of photographs, and in the correct 
spelling of a given word. We watched 


his proceedings with great interest, and | 
fancied that the clue was given by fixed | 
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words used by the mistress to point out 
a certain row of cards; but he gave us 
the impression of certainly knowing some 
of the letters, and particularly “ S ;” inany 
case it would be impossible to deny to 
such an animal a great amount of intelli- 
gence over and above natural or acquired 
instinct ; and it would be equally impossi- 
ble to suppose the attainments of the 
Scotch collie to result from instinct alone. 
One of the most remarkable signs of the 
acuteness of this intelligent breed of dogs 
is their power of counting as well as col- 
lecting a flock of sheep. It is well known 
that if sent to bring together a flock from 
the hills, they will do so without leaving 
one; that they will separate their mas- 
ter’s sheep from others with which they 
have become mingled, and if told to bring 
them two or three at a time will do so 
without fail. We cannot suppose it pos- 
sible that they could do all this without 
some knowledge of numbers, and some 
comprehension of the meaning of human 
speech; indeed, it appears certain that 
dogs, and other animals also in an inferior 
degree, do understand the meaning of 
words addressed to them by man, and do 
very frequently also hear and understand 
that which is zoft addressed to them, it 
would otherwise be impossible to explain 
those cases in which dogs so frequently 
anticipate their masters’ intentions, get- 
ting out of the way when they overhear 
they are to be shut up, appearing far in 
advance on a road they have heard their 
masters speak of following, etc. Numer- 
ous other authentic instances of canine 
understanding might be given did space 
permit, but for these we must refer our 
readers to the works of naturalists, merely 
pointing out in this place as a proof that 
dogs do really comprehend the meaning 
of language, the fact that a dog brought 
up in one country does not understand 
the language of another country, but if 
transferred, say, from England to France, 
has slowly to learn to understand French, 
even asa child would do. There is, as 
every one must have observed, a vast 
difference in the mental capacity of dogs, 
and itis not generally among those of the 
purest breed that the greatest capacity is 
to be found; on the contrary, mongrels 
often show the highest mental power. 
We once knew a very handsome Blen- 
heim spaniel, which, having been taken 
very early from her mother, seemed to 
show an arrested mental development; 
she never could learn to pick a bone as 
other dogs do, by putting the paw or paws 
upon it to hold it steadily, but would 
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stand holding it in her mouth by a bit of 
skin, and shaking it till it dropped. If 
called or whistled to, she would always 
run with the sound and could not be 
taught to do otherwise, for in fact it 
requires a certain mental effort to enable 
a dog to understand that he must come 
towards a sound instead of following 
after it; and so hopeless was the effort to 
teach this dog, that we found the only 
way to make it understand was by signs, 
which she would obey slowly; yet she 
was not deaf, for she would always prick 
up her ears and run afterasound. The 
marvellous way in which dogs and other 
animals will find their way over utterly 
unknown tracts has been already referred 
to; in this the dog is certainly not guided 
only by scent (although that is something 
extraordinary and incomprehensible from 
its extreme delicacy), in many cases, such 
as those of animals crossing the sea, etc., 
and finding their way through London 
streets traversed for the first time, to the 
one vessel among so many in the docks 
from which they were taken; even land- 
marks can be no guide. Dr. Lindsay 
attributes it to a sense of polarity; but 
whatever it may be, it is one proof among 
many of wonderful acuteness, and an- 
other may be recorded almost equally 
curious, which is the idea of time. Cases 
are recorded of dogs knowing the exact 
hour at which to meet their master, of 
their noting the recurrence of certain days 
year after year. That they should recog- 
nize Sundays and the time of meals. is 
perhaps less remarkable ; but among pet 
dogs, the bath-day is known long before 
any water is prepared, and we have often 
known them to hide away on that day, 
even when there was no intention of giv- 
ing the bath, and when therefore there 
could not have been sights or scents to 
guide them. This sense of time is also 
shared in an inferior degree by other 
domestic animals ; cats will wait at a cer- 
tain time for an accustomed meal, and we 
have often watched with interest the long 
train of cows and goats returning at sun- 
set in an orderly manner, unsought, from 
the mountains in Switzerland, and more 
particularly in the Tyrol; all following 
their leader, the cows first and the goats 
afterwards, each turning in to their re- 
spective homesteads without a call, or 
even a dog to collect them together. 
There is one more subject which we 
must lightly touch upon with respect to 
animal intelligence, although space for- 
bids us to discuss it at the length it de- 
serves. Mr. Romanes attributes to the 





lower animals all the human emotions 
“except those which refer to religion and 
to the perception of the sublime.” * With 
regard to religion, Sir John Lubbock 
seems half-disposed to attribute the germs 
of it to his favorite insects the ants, since 
he is unable to account for the presence 
of certain blind beetles in some ants’ nests, 
unless they are retained as objects of 
superstitious veneration. Whether this 
be so or not, it is certain that among the 
higher vertebrata, especially dogs, super- 
stitious fear is a feeling more fully devel- 
oped than among civilized man. This 
feeling was finely portrayed by Riviére in 
his picture in last year’s Academy, in 
which the horse and dogs are represented 
as cowcring in ‘mortal terror at the en- 
trance of a deep cavern, whilst the knight 
sits erect and courageous, holding a cross 
before him as a safeguard. But it must 
be noted in this composition, which every 
one will recognize as truthful, that super- 
stitious feeling —dread of the unknown 
—is alike in both man and beast, only in 
the one it is controlled, not by reason, but 
by faith in a power invisible, and utterly 
incomprehensible to the animals, because 
of its abstract nature. This strong feeling 
of horror at the unknown, which exists 
alike in children, savages, and the lower 
animals, and lurks in the heart of the 
educated and civilized man also, may be 
in a great measure instinctive; but it is 
evidently the germ of that which becomes 
developed into superstition, and later into 
religion. That some animals possess it 
in a very remarkable degree is evidenced 
by the popular belief in the power of 
horses and dogs to see spirits, and to 
foretell death. The baying or howling of 
dogs or starting of horses on moonlight 
nights is probably caused by the horror 
of the deep, mysterious, moving shadows, 
but that they have some unexplained 
sense of the approach of death seems to 
be demonstrated by many recorded in- 
stances, whilst the fact that sharks will 
follow for days a vessel containing one 
sick unto death, is certainly not altogether 
a sailor’s superstition. These things are 
wholly inexplicable with our present im- 
perfect psychological knowledge, but per- 
haps will some day yield to the light of 
science; and there is also another subject 
worthy of investigation, and upon which a 
most interesting book might be written — 
namely, the strange friendships subsist- 
ing between animals of totally different 


* Lecture on Animal Intelligence, by George J. 
Romanes. 
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species, and even as it would appear be- 
tween insects and plants; some of these 
are, of course, the consequence of mutual 
benefits, but with many this motive seems 
wholly wanting, as, for instance, that of 
the hermit crab with certain anemones, 
the pilot fish and the shark, and that of 
the prairie dogs and owls, of which Mrs. 
Brassey gives such an interesting ac- 
count in “ The Voyage of the ‘ Sunbeam.’ ” 
Among domestic animals, a sense of iso- 
lation may often be the cause of the 
strange friendships we see, but this can 
have no effect in such communities as 
those of the prairie dogs. 

Mr. Romanes places the great dividing 
line between the intelligence of man and 
that of the lower animals in the posses- 
sion, by the former, of the power of artic- 
ulate speech. He says: “The only dif- 
ference between animal intelligence and 
human intelligence consists in this — that 
animal intelligence is unable to elaborate 
that class of abstract ideas, the formation 
of which depends on the faculty of 
speech.” * Yet it is certain that among 
many of the lowest savages speech is in 
a very rudimentary stage, consisting al- 
most entirely of gesture language; whilst 
the complex dialects of civilized man have 
been slowly elaborated during countless 
ages of ever-advancing civilization, aided 
by ever-increasing intercourse; for there 
can be no doubt that the one chief thing 
necessary to advancement, either in civ- 
ilization or in language, is intercourse, 
whilst isolation means stagnation in every- 
thing. As a rule, we find the intelligence 
of social animals much greater than that 
of those which live a solitary life ; but with 
all there exists, if not articulate speech, 
yet such a power of intercommunication 
of ideas as serves instead of it, and there 
would seem to be in the lower animals 
also a greater aptitude for understanding 
the language of different species, and of 
man himself, than exists in the human 
race. Much of the language of animals 
consists of gesture. Insects communi- 
cate with each other almost entirely by 
means of touches of the antenne, but 
among the vertebrata there are various 
cries, the tones of which seem to convey 
certain emotions, not only to those for 
whose benefit they are uttered, but to all 
animals of every kind within hearing. 
The warning cry of a bird will cause all 
other animals to look to their own safety. 
Many of these cries are understood by 


* Lecture on Animal Intelligence, by George J. 
Romanes. 





man, and imitated by him for his own 
purposes; but we think it will be admit- 
ted that man, as yet, has never been able 
to enter so fully into the feelings of the 
lower animals, nor to comprehend their 
language so well as the dog, the horse, 
and the elephant have learned to under- 
stand the language, and interpret the feel- 
ings of their human master. 

We have seen that Dr. Lindsay claims 
for the lower animals an_ intelligence 
greater than that of the human savage ; 
that Professor Mivart, on the contrary, 
denies to them all power of thought, re- 
garding them as mere automata moved 
by instincts implanted in them at their 
creation, uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
by reason, whilst Mr. Romanes shows 
that both the instincts and reason of ani- 
mals are similar in kind, though differing 
in degree from those of men, the grand 
distinction between them consisting in 
the possession of speech by the latter. 
We have endeavored to place the views 
of each fairly before our readers, although 
we have not attempted to hide our sympa- 
thy with those of Mr. Romanes. 

Upon one branch of the subject, that of 
mental disease and incapacity, as treated 
of by Dr. Lindsay, we have not time to 
say much: we hehave that he has greatly 
prejudiced his subject by injudicious treat- 
ment, much that is really important being 
so intermingled with trivialities as to 
throw a suspicion of unreality and ridicule 
upon the whole. That animals should 
exhibit signs of insanity, of aberration 
and deficiency of intellect, is a strong 
proof that they do possess mind similar 
to that of man, whilst the fact that similar 
diseases affect both man and beast, are 
communicable from one to the other, and 
are curable by the same remedies, is an- 
other strong argument in favor of those 
who maintain the evolution of species, 
and the common descent of man and 
other animals from lower forms. Com- 
parative psychology is at present in its 
infancy, but it is a branch of biology cer- 
tain to advance with rapid strides, not 
only from its importance, but because the 
restless intellect of man is ever on the 
watch fora new outlet for its activities, 
and this we believe constitutes one of the 
greatest distinctions between the mental 
capacity of man and the lower animals. 
The intellect of the animal is centred 
chiefly in self or its own species, although 
the dog seems to rise above the general 
level, in frequently making its master’s 
interests its own, but man alone has the 
power to investigate, weigh, and consider 
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facts relating to natures other than his 
own; nevertheless, we must in fairness 
admit that this quality does not exist alike 
in all men. In savages it is certainly 
wanting, or present in an infinitesimal 
degree, and the same may be said of 
idiots and very young children, therefore 
Mr. Romanes has justly drawn a parallel 
between animal intelligence and that of 
idiots, children, and deaf mutes, showing 
that whilst in the two former cases the 
analogy is not perfect, because we cannot 
fairly compare the immature with the ma- 
ture, and arrested or imperfect cerebral 
development, with that which is perfect 
in its kind, yet in the third the analogy is 
much greater, since it is found that the 
human being deprived of speech is in 
mental capacity little above the more 
highly gifted of animals, and in all three 
a graduated scale may be traced, bringing 
the mind of man more nearly to the level 
of the higher animals. Curiosity, one of 
the great levers of the human race, is 
wanting alike in savages, very young chil- 
dren, idiots, and the inferior animals, but 
becomes developed in the higher animals, 
and especially in man’s nearest allies, 
the apes, being accompanied in them 
with very strong imitative powers; but 
invention is beyond the capacity of even 
the highest anthropoid ape, although ex- 
isting to a limited extent in the lowest 
savage. 

But in asserting that the mind of man 
and that of the lower animals is identical 
in kind though different in degree, psy- 
chologists and physiologists allow that 
the problem of what is mind and where 
we are to look for its origin, remains un- 
solved and probably unsolvable. “At 
the line where mind and matter meet,” 
says Mr. Romanes, “there rises, like a 
frowning cliff, a mighty mystery, and in 
the darkness of the place we hear the 
voice of true philosophy proclaim, ‘ Hith- 
erto shalt thou come, but no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’” * 

Some amiable naturalists who would 
strongly repudiate the Darwinian theory, 
are yet so impressed with the mental qual- 
ities of the brute creation, their patient en- 
durance and other moral attributes, that 
they endue them not only with mind, but 
with that ethereal, incomprehensible, and 
eternal essence denominated soul, and 
claim for them, equally with man, a future 
state. We need scarcely point out that 
this is mere sentiment. Seeing the in- 


* Lecture on Animal Intelligence, by George J. 
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equalities of life both for men and ani- 
mals, the hardships endured by the many, 
the luxuries enjoyed by the few, our in- 
stinctive sense of justice leads us to look 
to an unknown future for compensation. 
Moreover, the real lover of animals looks 
forward with a feeling of dismay to a 
future without those animal pets which 
have added so much to his happiness 
here, whilst the majority of mankind, 
mindful of acts of cruelty and injustice, 
would be filled with horror at the thought 
of meeting in another world the victims 
of their oppression here. It is, however, 
evident, that if we admit a community of 
origin in man and the lower animals, not 
only as regards bodily parts, but also in 
mental processes, and believe with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Darwin in the “ nec- 
essary acquirement of each mental power 
and capacity by gradation,” * we cannot 
deny to the animal world the possibility 
of a higher and more perfect development 
of those qualities in the future; and even 
if we doubt for the lower animals the pos- 
sibility of a “resurrection of the body and 
life everlasting,” we may yet be certain 
that, “as natural selection works solel 
by and for the good of each being, all 
corporeal and mental endowments will 
tend to progress towards perfection.” 


* Origin of Species, chap. xv., p. 428. 


From Temple Bar. 
A YOUNG LADY’S LETTER. 


Wuart is always to be seen from the 
pretty stone bridge of three arches that 
spans the Thames at Panghead, as one 
looks down stream, is the large red-brick 
house to the left; the comfortable inn, 
and the boat-shed to the right; the pole 
in the middle of the river to which are 
fastened various craft; the swans; the 
little boy fishing from the bank; and 
what is always to be heard are the sounds 
of rippling running water, of oars moving 
in rowlocks, of voices talking in the dis- 
tance, of rooks cawing pleasantly in the 
fields out yonder by the lock. 

What is not always to be seen on 
Panghead, or indeed, on any other bridge, 
is the very charming young girl that was 
leaning over the bridge parapet on a 
lovely afternoon in October last. That 
she was remarkably pretty was to be seen 
at a glance. That she was frivolously 
twiddling a piece of note-paper into the 
shape of a paper boat, was to be remarked 
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at the second glance ; any man or woman 
— man perhaps especially — who took one 
glance at this fascinating young lady, be- 
ing as it were compelled to take another. 
What must be told of her however, since, 
from the modesty of her dress and man- 
ner, nobody could ponsibhy infer it, is that 
she was as wealthy as she was pretty and, 
moreover, an orphan and, being of full 
age, her own mistress. 

This very desirable young lady was, the 
while she twiddled her piece of note-pa- 
per, ostensibly engaged in admiring the 
beauties of nature and enjoying the sweet 
freshness of the breeze. In reality, how- 
ever, she was rather more occupied in 
endeavoring in the most modest and one 
might almost say shyest manner in the 
world, to attract the attention of a very 
handsome young man who stood with his 
hands in his pockets, and a moody face, 
at the door of the boat-house, looking 
every way but hers. 

He certainly did not see her, but he 
was nevertheless thinking of her, and as 
the thoughts of both gentleman and lady 
at this particular moment have long been 
known to their friends, there is no reason 
why they should not be set down here. 
This is what the young lady was thinking. 

“1 am sure Baker must have read this. 
She looked so pert when she brought it 
out to me. And why indeed did she 
trouble herself to bring it out at all? It 
is as if she wanted to say, ‘ This is not 
the sort of document to leave about one’s 
room.’ And it certainly is not. I think 
being so much in love with Mr. Lescar 
makes me stupid. Because, one can’t 
hide this sort of thing from oneself. I 
am in love with him, and I am sure he 
thinks about as much of me as he does of 
his boots; less perhaps! Money can’t 
buy everything. It won’t buy Mr. Les- 
car, that’s very certain. I wonder now if 
he were to suddenly look up and shout to 
me like a boatman with his hand to the 
side of his mouth: ‘Hi! Hullo! Miss 
Phoebe Munniss, I haven’t a penny, and 

ou are conveniently rich; but I’ll try to 
ike you if you oith it’—I1 wonder if I 
should smile and get red and be fluttered, 
and say: ‘ Yes, if you please, Mr. Lescar, 
I do wish it.’ Sometimes I fancy I can’t 
be really in love, because I am able to eat 
my meals as usual, and I can reason about 
it all in this jocose way to myself. And 
yet it is certain that the mere sight of his 
hat lying on the hall table this morning 
made my heart beat like no other hat ever 
did. Dear me! there he stands — 
as cross as two sticks, and quite absorbe 





in that foolish old hen clucking at her 
chickens. Decidedly men are more dis- 
interested than women. A woman would 
not stand there looking at an old hen 
while an unmarried gentleman with ever 
so much hateful money was standing star- 
ing down at her from a bridge. She 
would know it directly and be all alive 
and gracious and meeting him half-way. 
I do so wish I were poor, and very lovely, 
and then perhaps . . .” etc., etc. 

The gentleman was thinking that if he 
had a million a year, he would lay it — 
and himself —at Miss Munniss’s feet. 
In default of a million, if he could only 
paint a famous picture ... or write a 
book that would set the whole world won- 
dering . . . or better still, if he could save 
her from drowning — not in this bit of a 
river, but in the sea, from a shipwreck, 
swimming about with her for forty-eight 
hours perhaps, and being cast on a desert 
island, and having all sorts of opportuni- 
ties of defending her from savages and 
wild beasts At this point in his 
reflections the young man laughed right 
out, as well he might! and came mentally 
back from his wild adventures with Miss 
Munniss to his short holiday, which came 
to an end on the day after next, and to a 
certain red spot which had come at the 
end of his nose, just where anybody — 
say Miss Munniss—would be sure to 
notice it. 

At that moment Miss Munniss, goaded 
to desperation by the apathy of this most 
aggravating young man, coughed, unnec- 
essarily perhaps, but successtully, for Mr. 
Lescar immediately looked up and his 
face became radiant. 

“ How d’you do?” cried he. 

“How d’you do?” cried she, and 
nodded, well pleased. 

Mr. Lescar called out something, but 
Miss Munniss could not make out what, 
and, most anxious not to lose one of the 
words of wisdom that fell from the lips of 
her love, leaned over the parapet and 
said, “Eh? What?” 

Mr. Lescar repeated his remark. But 
it was lost on Miss Munniss, for at that 
moment a meddlesome bumble-bee, on 
pranksome wing, came full pelt at her 
tace, as it were on purpose. 

She did furious battle with the intruder 
and worsted him. Meanwhile Mr. Les- 
car, seeing his love in such extremity, 
had ants step or two to her assistance, 
when he was suddenly stopped. The 
piece of paper she held in her hand had 
dropped from her agitated grasp, and gen- 
tly fluttering here and there had reached 
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the river, and was sailing down the 
stream like the gallant little paper boat it 
was ! 

What had arrested young Lescar’s at- 
tention was, not this comparatively unim- 
portant fact; it was the face of distress ; 
the wild clasp of the hands, the a of 
utter dismay of his pretty little lady-love 
on the bridge. Had it been her whole 
fortune in bank-notes that was sailing 
away so swiftly, she could hardly have 
appeared more horror-stricken. 

On the spur of the moment he sprang 
with a bound towards a punt conveniently 
moored to the bank by an iron chain and 
a spike, tore up the spike, and by the 
mere impetus of his spring into the punt, 
sent it out into mid-stream. When he 
found himself there he suddenly perceived 
that he had no punt-pole. 

“All right! all right!” cried he. 
“Never mind. I'll get it somehow.” 

He was full of enterprise, determina- 
tion, and ardor, standing valorously in this 
empty punt. But the punt being left to 
itself took its own careful time, and swung 
slowly round, floating sideways like a 
hansom-cab horse, after the piece of 
paper. It then struck him that he could 
be quite as valiant and useful standing in 
the middle of the punt as at one side, and 
that she would go a great deal better for 
the change. 

Meanwhile Miss Munniss had rushed 
down from the bridge to the boat-house, 
and was screaming at the top of her 
voice, — 

“Mr. Lescar! Never mind! Do 
come back! Never mind! It’s nothing! 
Oh! my goodness me! what shall I do if 
he picks it up!” 

This last remark was made to herself, 
and for all young Lescar heard of the oth- 
ers, she might as well have made them to 
herself also. 

“ Allright! All right!” cried he, wav- 
ing his hand encouragingly. It was 
needless, he thought, to tell her that he 
couldn’t “come back,” if even he wished 
it. 

As he spoke, however, he suddenly dis- 
appeared, and there was a wild flourish of 
boots in the air. He had only lost his 
balance — which is a possibility to a per- 
son who is standing violently gesticulating 
ina punt. As he picked himself up he 
-heard unmistakable sounds of laughter 
from the distant bank on which Miss 
Munniss stood. This settled the matter. 
Either he took that trivial piece of paper, 
which very likely was nothing but a sill 
letter from some schoolgirl friend, bac 





to Miss Munniss, or he would perish in 
the attempt. 

Nothing could possibly be more ridicu- 
lous than this excited pursuit of a piece 
of evidently useless paper, than his re- 
turning to her without it. 

Meanwhile she had finished her wicked 
laughter, and had run as hard as she 
could run along the bank after the punt 
— calling out all the while entreaties that 
Mr. Lescar would give it up and come 
back. 

But Mr. Lescar was deaf to them. In 
the first place because the furious bark- 
ing of two small dogs that had followed 
her prevented his hearing them, secondly 
because he could not come back without 
a punt-pole. 

Finally Miss Munniss was stopped by 
a closed five-barred gate— on the other 
side of which were cows. She made a 
final attempt as Mr. Lescar floated away, 
and this time he felt sure he heard her 
say, “ Don’t read .. . it.” 

Now this seemed a very unnecessary 
request to make to an honorable man, 
and Paul Lescar felt aggrieved. But it 
was of no use to look hurt and reproach- 
ful at that distance, so all he could do 
was to lift his hands in horror, and to 
shake his head violently, which agitated 
pantomime, would, he trusted, reassure 
the young lady. 

“Now, what on earth can it be?” 
thought he. “I'll be bound it’s a love- 
letter. Good heavens! Fancy my tear- 
ing off after some other fellow’s letter in 
this way. Don’t read it, indeed! Con- 
found him!” 

The thing, however, at the present mo- 
ment was, not to devote Miss Munniss’s 
favored suitor to the infernal gods, it was 
to rescue his letter —if it was his letter 
or not—not only because it would be 
agreeable to restore the valued document 
to Miss Munniss with a sigh and a look 
that should speak volumes, but because 
having begun the pursuit of it entirely of 
his own accord, it behoved him to com- 
plete it. 

For some time the piece of paper kept 
to the middle of the stream, so did the 
punt, and consequently so did Mr. Lescar. 
They passed the field with cows, and 
several subsequent ones. They passed a 
villa or two with well-ironed lawns. Then 
a stretch of meadow-land, whereon were 
daisies and nothing else. At last they 
neared a man fishing from the bank. 

“Hi! hi!” called out Mr. Lescar, catch- 
ing as it were at a straw. “I say! I 
haven’t got a punt-pole, and ——” 
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The fisherman on the bank was practi- 
cal and pert. “ Neither ain’t 1!” shouted 
he, grinning. 

Mr. Lescar flashed a wrathful look at 
him with one eye. The other he felt 
obliged to keep fixed on the floating piece 
of white paper ahead of him. 

“Where does the current —— Hi! 
where does the current set in? Sha’n’t I 
go aground somewhere?” 

“ Likely as not,” shouted the man, grin- 
ning again. 

“You wait here till I come back, my 
man!” shouted Mr. Lescar. 

A few minutes afterwards and the pa- 
per, the punt, and Mr. Lescar came to a 
rather sudden bend in the river. The 
current took the piece of paper with it to 
the elbow, as it were, of the bend; where, 
being a light craft, not drawing more than 
the hundredth part of an inch of water, 
it — for a moment or so in the 
grasp of a small eddy, and then sailed off 
again into deep water and went on its 
way. Not so the punt and Mr. Lescar. 
They, too, were taken to the bend by the 
current, but being too large and heavy to 
toss lightly about in a whirlpool the size 
of a washhand basin, there they stopped. 
That is to say, there the punt stopped. 
For young Lescar was of too impatient a 
temperament to stop there with it, and 
rail at fate. And after all it was as easy 
to follow its course, down the bank on his 
legs, as to float helplessly a matter of ten 
yards or so after it in a poleless punt. 

Follow it to the best of his ability he 
did. It may be thought strange that this 
piece of paper should have gone so long 
on its way “unstopped by twig or snag, 
or overhanging bush, or venturous weed 
up-creeping through the water to the air 
and light; ” but the fact is, that it did so 
float in that unfettered manner. One 
sees the straws and twigs that have been 
stopped— but one cannot tell how far 
they may have come, tumbling over weirs 
and gliding through open locks before 
they were so brought to a standstill. 

Nor was Mr. Lescar stopped. Cows 
were of course nothing to him. Boards 
with such warnings painted thereon as 
“ Trespassers will be strictly prosecuted,” 
“ Beware the dog,” “ Private,” ‘“ During 
the floods this road is under water,” trou- 
bled him not at all. He passed a few 
people certainly, but however hotly he 
might himself be engaged in the pur- 
suit of Miss Munniss’s truant correspon- 
dence, he was quite sensible that it would 
be of no use to ask assistance. One old 
gentleman he did stop, because the old 





saan had his dog with him, and 
ecause the dog was wet, and having pre- 
sumedly been in the water for his pleas- 
ure, might possibly be induced to go into 
it again on business. 

“Sir, sir, your dog has been in the 
water, hasn’t he? I mean —he’ll fetch 
things out, won’the? There’s something 
in the river.” 

“Good G—d, sir! where?” cried the 
old man, stopping short at once with a 
face of horror. ‘“ Here, Vixen, Vixen!” 

“ Allow me to explain. There it goes 
—No, by Jove, I’ve lost it! No! 
There it is out in the full of the stream. 
It’s a little bit of note-paper ——” 

The old man was furious. 

“I dare say you young fellows think 
it a very clever thing to startle a quiet 
old gentleman out of his senses. I call 
it very vulgar and—and ungentlemanly; 
but you are quite welcome to your fun, 
sir; if such little things amuse you 2" 

“Good, heavens, sir,” cried horrified, 
polite Paul Lescar. ‘I am quite serious 
I assure you. Do let me explain. . .” 

“You'll lose your bit of paper if you 
do!” said the old gentleman, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“By Jove! soI shall!” cried the young 
man, and was off, leaving the old gentle- 
man standing staring after him in utter 
amazement. 

“Poor fellow, touched in the head! 
That’s what comes of competitive exam- 
inations. Every brain stuffed exactly 
alike. Healthy, strong brain doesn’t burst 
—weak brain does burst — there you 
have the whole thing in a nutshell. Poor 
fellow!” 

Meanwhile the poor fellow was scam- 
pering (having very nearly lost sight of 
his piece of paper) across, first a meadow, 
and secondly a remarkably well-kept lawn, 
having calmly opened and come through 
a little gate that divided the one from the 
other; shaking with suppressed laughter 
at his own impertinence, and devoutly 
hoping that “the family” were all out. 
For behind the lawn of course there was 
a house, and behind the walls of that 
house presumably there would be a fam- 
ily. 

Fortune, however, is known to favor 
the bold, and she not seldom extends her 
patronage to the impudent. At the far- 
ther end of the lawn was a diminutive 
harbor of refuge, cut in the lawn itseli, 
just wide and long enough to hold a canoe. 
And in it there was a canoe, and, crown- 
ing mercy! a paddle. There are some 
temptations too strong to do successful 
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battle with; Mr. Lescar did not attempt 
to fight with this one. To get into the 
canoe, to tear after the bit of paper —to 
pass it —to gently fish it up with one end 
of the paddle —to return to the little har- 
bor — to chain up the canoe, and to walk 
back triumphantly to Miss Munniss — 
seemed such a harmless set of proceed- 
ings, that he at once proceeded. The 
chain was unfastened, the canoe He 
was so excited, so delighted, above all in 
such a hurry, that perhaps he had not 
ears to hear. Anyhow, he did not hear 
the thud of quickly coming footsteps until 
the person whose feet were stepping was 
close upon him. Then he turned, of 
course, with the most guilty, horrified 
start possible. And the next second a 
young man, as excited and as strong as 
oat, had put his hand on his shoulder. 
Until the moment Paul Lescar looked up, 
the intention of the owner of the canoe, 
whose wrath in his brief journey from the 
house to the water’s edge had grown 
fiercer and fiercer with every step, had 
been to seize the intruder by the collar 
and to shake the life out of him. But 
when he saw that he had to do with an 
individual who, however free and easy in 
his views, was still a gentleman, in the 
vulgar acceptance of the term — z.¢., nota 
mere needy thief —he altered his inten- 
tion, with that innate love of fair play, and 
that deep dislike of putting oneself in the 
wrong by too hasty a conclusion, which 
is a characteristic of Englishmen gener- 
ally. 

x I presume, sir, that you don’t know 
that that canoe is private property, and 
that this lawn is also private.” 

“Yes, I do,” was the hurried answer. 
* Lend her to me for a minute or two, and 
I’ll bring her back and apologize to you 
from then till bedtime. Only don’t stop 
me now.” 

“You must take me for a thundering 
ass!” 

“No,I don’t. I’mtheass. . Look here 
—here’s my card. In that pocket-book 
you'll find it. A—alady dropped a paper 
—a letter—into the river, and I—I 
must get it for her. Back in a minute.” 

There was no mistaking the expression 
of the intruder’s eyes, or the frank tone 
of his voice. The other young man 
smiled. 

“ All right,” said he; “you'll confess it 
looked awkward. Get in: I’ll shove her 
out. Can you manage her? She’s not 
of the tub order.” 

“You're very good. Can I manage 
her? Rather!” 








He took her gently out with two care- 
fully calculated strokes, and then slanted 
down with the stream with a wary touch 
to the right now and then till she was 
straight. An upset here would have been 
disastrous; and she was built for speed 
— not for safety. 

When he had given a few vigorous 
strokes, and had left the villa far behind 
him, he was horribly disappointed to see 
no traces of the paper anywhere. This 
was puzzling. Either the current was 


very much more rapid than he had imag- . 


ined, or he had wasted more time than he 
thought. He stopped paddling ; and after 
allowing for the impetus to die away, 
found that he was leaving trees, and other 
landmarks, quickly behind him. The 
current had therefore carried the bit of 
paper a long wayin that short time. Here 
the river was broad, but some way ahead 
of him it was divided into two channels 
by a long island. The right channel led 
to the weir, the left led to the lock. 

“Of two things— one,” thought he. 
“Either that bit of paper has had the 
gumption to go straight to the lock — 
in.which case I shall probably find it 
stopped by the gates—or it has been 
idiotic enough to go over the weir, in 
which case i must go after it, confound 
it! That will be a nuisance, seeing that 
I don’t know anything at all about this 
particular weir, or how much water may 
be going over it at the present moment, 
and if there’s any water on the lower side, 
or only stones. Because, though I sup- 
pose l’ve a right to break my own neck if 
I like, I mustn’t break that man’s canoe’s 
back. Besides, if the paper has gone 
over the weir, I should say it must have 
become so much pulp by this time. And 
I shall have a hot walk home; and Miss 
Pheebe will laugh at me for my pains, and 
think me a meddling idiot.” 

Anyhow, he went first to the lock, and 
there he found against the gates a large 
collection of river-weed, straw, twigs, dry 
leaves, swans’ feathers, anything except 


a piece of highly glazed monogrammed , 


paper, such as had fallen from lovely 
Phoebe Munniss’s careless fingers. There 
were people about here, too, belonging to 
the lock-house, and two or three pairs of 
eyes to stare at the strange apparition of 
a strange gentleman in Mr. Pettigrew’s 
racing canoe, who came right up to the 
very gates, not to go through them, but 
to poke about in the rubbish that had 
accumulated behind them with the end of 
his paddle, and a very eager face; his 
search being unsuccessful, backing care- 
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fully until he had space to turn, and then 
making off again up the river as quickly 
as he had come down it. 

When he reached the end of the long, 
narrow island which divided the weir 
from the lock, and on which the lock- 
house stood, he rounded the point, and 
went down a little way towards the weir. 
Here the channel was wide, but the cur- 
rent was very strong towards the middle, 
and anything but sluggish at the banks, 
and there was a roar of. falling water. 

“Hi!... Hi!” cried a voice, and a 
man came running after him along the 
bank. He stopped the canoe with a 
stroke or two backwards, for the voice 
was urgent. 

“You can’t take her over there!” 
cried the man. 

“‘ Impossible ? 
about it.” 

“Well, you can’t. There’s too much 
of everything for that canoe — water and 
stones too. She’s too long.” 

By this time Paul Lescar had backed 
towards the land, and the man came down 
to him. 

“T wonder Mr. Pettigrew didn’t tell 
you that, sir.” 

“ He had no time. Well, I don’t care 
about going any farther. I only wanted 
to follow something that I think has gone 
over the weir before me. You didn’t 
happen to see a bit of note-paper pass by 
hereabouts a little while ago, did you?” 

He watched the man’s face as he said 
this, fully aware of the absurdity of the 
question, and quite ready for a laugh; 
but to his surprise, the man showed none 
himself, and answered, — 

“Ah! a bit of white, stiffish paper, 
sticking up like a sail, as it might be?” 

“ Yes, yes; you don’t mean to say —” 

“Bit of paper—size of tea-cup —or 
breakfast-cup, you might say ?” 

“Yes, yes; has it——” 

“*Bout minute — minute and a half — 
two minutes ago.” 

“ Yes — well, where is it ?” 

“ Ah! I noticed it particular — it’s gone 
clean over.” 

“Confound it all! Over there?” 

“Yes; and I'll tell you where itis. It 
shot over in the very smoothest place, 
and went straight out into the pool. And 
there’s a party down yonder fishing in a 
punt, and I see that very identical bit of 
paper up against the side of the punt, 
and I says to myself, ‘ If that ’ud ha’ been 
a bank-note it couldn’t ha’ took more care 
of itself ;’ and there it may be now, unless 
they’ve took it aboard.” 


I was going to see 
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“Thank you. How can I get there? 
Through the lock of course; but that 
would take time. Can I cross higher up, 
and run down along the bank beyond the 
weir and call to them? Can I leave the 
canoe there safely?” 

“ T’'ll keep a eye on her for yon, sir.” 

“Thank you. But your eye won’t do 
much from this side, if somebody else 
should think fit to put a hand on her on 
the other.” 

“She'll be right enough. 
Pettigrew’s, ain’t it?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. Well, if you 
will wait here I shall be obliged. Thank 

ou.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

To cross the river, to land on the 
opposite side, to fasten the canoe to the 
stump of an old willow-tree, to run along 
the bank and past the weir, and to come 
in sight of the fishing-party, was the work 
of a very few minutes. Paul Lescar, 
however, did not see the white paper at 
the side of the punt, but, as the man had 
said, that might be because the people in 
the punt had taken it on board. Of 
course it was a disappointment not to see 
his treasure before his eyes, more espe- 
cially as its absence from the scene en- 
tailed the necessity of making questions 
and answering them. 

The people in the punt were sitting 
quite silent, and almost motionless. 

Perhaps because of the stilling in- 
fluence of the scene — the calming beauty 
of the wooded banks to their right; the 
blue of the sky overhead ; the whiteness 
of the tumbling, foaming water just be- 
fore them. Perhaps because of the 
soothing monotony of the rook-cawing in 
the distance, the roar of the weir; per- 
haps because of the necessity for not dis- 
turbing “the fish ;” and perhaps a little 
because bottled ale, taken in however 
small quantities in the open air, has an 
exceedingly soporific effect on the sys- 
tem. 

Paul Lescar, hot and excited, was as 
sudden and as rousing in the complete 
quiescence of the spot as a whirlwind in 
a desert. 

“ What an infernal row!” thought he. 
“ How am I going to make them hear?” 
There were ladies in the punt. Ladies 
are actually in the way sometimes. He 
couldn’t shout out “ Hi! hi!” to a couple 
of ladies, and “ Hi!” is a sound that car- 
ries far. 

He began nervously with, ‘ Excuse me 
—” They heard nothing at all of this; 
so he inflated his lungs and shouted, — 


That’s Mr. 
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“ Hex—coose me!” It did not sound 
like a preamble or an apology, but it was 
a noise and attracted attention. 

“Oh!—look at that man o_o 
on the bank; what is he saying?” sai 
one of the party. 

Mr. Lescar shouted something. 

“What does he say? Something about 
a newspaper?” 

“A newspaper? Oh! I know! It’s 
the man from the station about the pa- 
pers. What a fool he must be to come 
here, shouting at us like that! All right 
—allright. The 7#mesand the Saturday 
Review. Times! Saturday Review!” 

“What!” shouted Mr. Lescar, infinitely 
puzzled. 

“What does he say? Does he think 
we're not to be trusted with ninepence? 
All right—all right. Leave ’em at the 
house. To-morrow. To-morrow!” 

“He’s saying something about some- 
thing being a better paper—I think,” 
said one lady who had sharp ears. 

“Well, I don’t want his opinion about 
the papers I read. Don’t laugh like that, 
Georgina! The Zimes/ The Saturday 
Review /” 

“ He’s laughing, himself,” said Georgi- 
na. “It’s not a man—it’s a gentleman.” 

There was a roar of laughter at this 
definition, in which for some reason or 
other the individual on the bank joined 
heartily. 

“ You’re right —I don’t think it’s the 
station-man.” 

“It ain’t the station-man,” said the fish- 
erman, placidly. ‘“ Leastways, it ain’t the 
station paper-man as I know on.” 

“ Well, we had better shove in and see 
what he wants. We can leave the poles. 
He evidently doesn’t mean to go till he 
has had speech of us.” 

So they prepared “to shove in.” 

Mr. Lescar was serious enough by the 
time they had come within speaking dis- 
tance of each other. It was rather an 
iwkward thing to explain to a puntful of 
curious people — of whom two were ladies 
— that he had disturbed them from their 
peaceful employment, shouting and ges- 
ticulating to them wildly from a distant 
bank, not because somebody had just 
caught a whale in the upper reach, or be- 
cause the mikado of Japan was at that 
moment passing through the lock with 
twenty junkfuls of attendants and the 
sight was worth seeing, but because a 
little bit of note-paper had floated over 
the weir and had been stopped by their 
punt. 

“I’m sure I must apologize to you,” 





said he, getting crimson when they were 
near enough for him to be understood. 
“ But I’ve had a great deal of trouble. I 
have come half-way from the bridge in a 
punt without a pole. Then, fortunately, 
I ran aground and landed. ThenI rana 
long way, and at last I stole a canoe on 
the other side. Then I was stopped be- 
cause I couldn’t shoot the weir without 
endangering the canoe. Thank you very 
much. It’s of the highest importance. 
It’s a rather important letter. In fact, if 


it had not been so, I shouldn’t have. 


dreamt of disturbing you, I assure you. 
I’m awfully sorry — I’m sure 2 

“Pray, don’t mention it. It’s of no 
consequence. I’m glad we picked your 
letter up. My sisters wanted the mono- 
gram—=so we took it out of the water. 
It’s rather pulpy, I’m afraid, but I dare- 
say —— Pray, don’t apologize.” 

Manifold and reiterated expressions of 
a polite nature passed between punt and 
bank. 

“If we put it in the landing-net, can 
you manage to reach it?” 

“Oh! yes; I think so. Can’t I come 
down to you, though ?” 

“ Not very well, 1 think. You see the 
bank is very steep just here—and ex- 
ceedingly slippery, not to say crummy. 
There’s nothing to hold on by. But we 
can go lower down if you wish it.” 

“Oh, no, thank you. I’m ashamed of 
giving you so much trouble as it is.” 

“Never mind that,” said the other, 
pleasantly. 

The letter was put between the meshes 
of the landing-net. The fisherman held 
out the net at arm’s length. Mr. Lescar 
leant over the bank as far as he dared. 
But the net and the hand did not quite 
meet. The fisherman stretched his arm 
a little farther. Mr. Lescar stretched his 
arm a little farther and grasped the letter. 
The fisherman, however, took back the 
net rather too quickly —a mesh of which 
caught in some inexplicable manner in 
Mr. Lescar’s shirt-sleeve stud. Mr. Les- 
car was, unfortunately, leaning too far 
forward to have the power of resisting 
even so slight a pull as that, and down 
the bank he plunged head-foremost — 
rolling over and over into the water. It 
was very fortunate that they saw him fall- 
ing even before he quite fell, for by the 
time he reached the water’s edge, he had 
in his wild struggles to recover himself 
sprained an ankle, and had bumped his 
head so severely that he had fainted. 
They were, however, ready for him and 
caught him just as he was disappearing. 
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Then they hauled him into the punt 
with no little difficulty and were very 
much relieved to find that he soon opened 
his eyes and tried to smile, and said, — 

“ It’s nothing — nothing at all.” 

“TIsn’t it?” said the other—the res- 
cuer. “I don’t know then what your 
views of ‘something’ may be. I should 
say —vast! Never mind, we'll get you 
home in no time and dry you.” 

Ps But—I’m afraid my ankle is sprain- 
e aan—, 

“I’m sorry for that—never mind — 
pray, don’t apologize. These accidents 
will happen, and it was partly our fault.” 

**]’m afraid I splashed these ladies.” 

“Of course you did; but they don’t 
mind that.” 

“ And I’ve left — whose is it—a Mr. 
Pettigrew’s canoe—is that the name?” 

“ Yes; where have you left his canoe?” 

“ Above the weir, with a man keeping 
his eye on it from the other side.” 

“ All right, we’ll send this man — Poul- 
der, when you’ve put us down, just take 
Mr. Pettigrew's canoe back to him, will 
rous ”» 

“With Mr. Lescar’s unfeigned thanks. 
He has my cards in my pocket-book. At 
all events, I left it lying on his lawn.” 

No questions were asked, of course; 
peculiar as it might seem that a gentle- 
man should ignore the name of the owner 
of the boat he had borrowed, and yet 
should leave so intimate a possession as 
his pocket-book lying on his lawn. But 
these people were of the simplest and 
kindest quality. However violently and 
suddenly Mr. Lescar may have introduced 
himself to their notice, he had become 
during the process of his introduction 
both wet and maimed, and there was rea- 
son enough to receive him as a brother. 
They would hear of no apology and 
were distressed at his evident » Mr 
and half an hour afterwards he was dry 
and his foot bandaged. His letter, too, 
was dry, and he was lying on a sofa and 
his letter on a little table beside him. 
They had even —this at his earnest re- 
quest — furnished him with pens, paper, 
ink, and envelopes. In one envelope he 
put Miss Munniss’s erratic document. 
And here it may be confessed that as he 
lay back on his sofa with that document 
in his hand, he would have given much to 
read it. Not because of a mere vulgar 
craving for prying into other people’s 
concerns, but because of the natural pas- 
sionate wish of a very anxious lover to 
know what were the contents and who 
the writer of a letter which the beloved 





of his heart prized so highly. He was 
not, however, for one single instant 
tempted to gratify his curiosity. Without 
hesitation and with averted eyes lest he 
should see by chance any one word of 
the writing, he put the letter into an en- 
velope. He then wrote a few words to 
Miss Munniss ona sheet of paper and put 
that with it. 


“My DEAR Miss MuNNIsS,—I man- 
aged to pick up your letter with no very 
great difficulty. I have been stupid 
enough to sprain my ankle, but my lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, and my 
host will keep me until] I can get a car- 
riage to take me back. I shall hope to 
see you shortly. Most faithfully yours, 

“ PAUL LESCAR.” 


He did not add “I have not read it,” 
for it did not strike him that she could 
possibly doubt his honesty in this matter. 
Half an hour more, and this letter was 
on its way to “ Miss Munniss, care of 
Somebody Something, Esq., Panghead.” 

There was another note, too, to the 
landlady of the Lily, the wayside inn 
where Mr. Lescar had been staying, beg- 
ging her to send bim some clothes to- 
night, and as easy a carriage as she could 
procure to-morrow morning. 

This being done, it behoved him, he 
felt, to make some remark to his new 
friend about the letter and the reasons 
why he had been so anxious not to lose it. 

“I’m sure I must seem rather a cool 
hand to you all,” said he to his host. 
“ The fact is, the letter is not quite an 
ordinary letter—that is to say,” here he 
became scarlet, not because of what the 
letter really was, but because he didn’t 
know himself, so he floundered a while, 
“It’s a—well—I can’t perhaps quite 
explain — but — it’s a very important —” 

His host came to the rescue. ‘“ There 
is not the slightest necessity for any ex- 
planation at all,” said he. ‘ We'll call it 
a price list of cheap sherries, if you like.” 

“You’re very good. That would be 
rather a flight of the imagination though.” 
Then with a change of tone, “ Pray par- 
don my question The paper came 
over the weir and was stopped by your 
punt. And you picked it up?” 

“Yes. The monogram was seen by 
my sisters, so I took it out of the water, 
and — and as it was of course very wet, 
I spread it open to dry.” 

“Yes, naturally. Did you, naturally 
again, under the circumstances — did you 
read it?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 
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“ 1’m very sorry to say I did,” said the 
other, frankly. 

“Sorry! Why sorry?” 

“] think I don’t quite understand you. 
I read it because it was there before my 
eyes to read — without thinking — on the 
spur of the moment as it were. But of 
course I had no wish to look into other 
people’s secrets.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ You don’t know me — but I can as- 
sure you I am the last man on earth to 
talk about this to any living soul. Your 
secret, ifit is a secret, is safe with me. 
You may quite count upon me.” 

“Thank you,” said Paul, uneasily — 
what wasinthatletter? ‘One more ques- 
tion. Did —did either of the ladies?” 

“No,” said the other promptly. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly not; make your mind quite easy. 
I must tell you that on the spur of the 
moment again I did call out, ‘Oh! this 
is alove-letter.’ But nobody actually read 
it but me; and especially when I saw 
the name of the lady, wko is well known 
to us as an intimate friend of the Some- 
body Somethings — though we have none 
of us ever met her; and as I conclude —” 

The thought flashed across Paul Les- 
car’s mind that if he let his host talk on, 
he might learn from him (who of course 
presumed Mr. Lescar to be as well ac- 
quainted with the contents of the letter 
as himself) the name of the writer of it — 
or rather to whom it was written. It 
struck him in a second flash of thought 
that this would be acting in a contempti- 
ble manner. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted he, “don’t 
conclude anything. I am infinitely obliged 
by your frankness and discretion. Will 

ou add to my deep sense of obligation 
ty dropping this subject?” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly. And do you 
know I must ask you to excuse my leav- 
ing you. I have to take my sisters to a 
ball.” 

“At ‘The Laurels’ perhaps? I was 
asked there, too.” 

“Were you? How unfortunate! But 
you don’t lose much. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night — and thank you again 
and again.” 

“‘Oh, don’t mention that!” 


Now at “ The Laurels ” ball Miss Mun- 
niss had also been bidden with her 
friends. And there she was to be seen — 
not a little disturbed, having received her 
own letter and Mr. Lescar’s inclosure 
while she was dressing. One moment 
she told herself that of course he must 





have read what was in it to read—the 
next she scolded herself for doubting the 
discretion of so true a gentleman. Pres- 
ently she was furious at his officiousness ; 
again she was moved almost to tears be- 
cause he had come to grief in her service. 
Then she reflected that he would not 
consequently be at the ball that evening. 
Meanwhile she was supposed to be listen- 
ing to an impervious person, who was 
telling her a long story in which he was 


too much interested himself to perceive 


that she was not interested at all. 


This is the conversation in which she 
was interested, and which took place at 
her very side— both conversers having 
their backs turned towards her. 

“Ah, Pettigrew! got the canoe back 
all right?” 

“Oh! yes. How is the young man? 
Who is he? what is he? Cracked —or 
what?” 

“ No— he has sprained his ankle, that’s 
all.” 

“T know; your man told me. Les- 
car’s hisname. By Jove! Fancy a man 
flinging himself over a weir after a love- 
letter !” 

“He didn’t fling himself over a weir; 
he only stumbled downa bank. And who 
told you it was a love-letter ?” 

“ Your sister Georgina.” 

“T think she was mistaken.” 

“ Both the girls say they saw you read 
it, and you cried out, ‘ By George! it’s a 
love-letter!’” 

“ Why don’t you ask this Lescar to let 
you havea look at it yourself?” 

“My dear fellow—don’t excite your- 
self. I don’t care a hang whether it was 
a love-letter or his tailor’s bill ; only don’t 
humbug.” 

“I’m not humbugging. I read the let- 
ter and I’ve given my word to the man that 
I'll hold my tongue about it.” 

“This is becoming very mysterious,” 
said Mr. Pettigrew smiling. “I shall 
set your sisters to work to find out what 
they can.” 

“Do. Tell me—who’s the girl with 
the red cabbages in her hair?” etc., etc. 


“ And — by the time my friend reached 
his lodgings, the horse and cart were 
gone. So all he could do was to telegraph 
to Portsmouth ——” 

“Excuse me,” said Miss Munniss, 
faintly. “I feel the heat so very much. 
Do you think you could find Mrs. Some- 
body Something for me? I think I don’t 
feel very well.” 
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A quarter of an hour afterwards she 
went home. 

For the next two or three days her 
friends knew not what to make of her. 
No, there was nothing the matter. She 
did not feel ill. No, she wasn’t cross. 
No, she was not fretting — what had she 
to fret her, pray? No, she was not bor- 
ing herself—what an idea! No, she 
was not put out, at anything — what 
should put her out? Her eyes were 
red?- Yes, she had caught cold. Yes, 
perhaps she did feel rather feverish and 
restless. Don’t everybody look at her 
like that, please. “Dear me! Isn’t that 
Mr. Lescar coming up the road?” 

“What eyes you have, Phoebe,” said 
her friend. “I suppose he is coming to 
call here.” 

“Then I'll just go up-stairs if you'll 
allow me,” said Pheebe, rising. “I really 
can’t quite stand Mr. Lescar’s twaddle.” 

*] don’t know any young fellow of his 
age who talks less twaddle than he does,” 
said her friend’s husband, when she had 
gone. “I rather fancy Miss Phoebe has 
got up on the wrong side of her bed, 
these last few mornings.” 

Miss Phoebe, however, did not go up- 
stairs. At first her intention had cer- 
tainly been to avoid meeting Paul Lescar. 
He would probably leave for London next 
day. She would most likely never see 
him again—or at least not for many 
months, and it was better .. . far better 
so! When she found herself alone in 
the hall she suddenly told herself that 
she must see him face to face once more. 

So she caught up a hat and a parasol 
from the hatstand, ran out by alittle back 
door into the garden — down the very 
path that Mr. Lescar must come — and 
met him in this accidental manner as he 
came towards the house to leave his fare- 
well cards. He came slowly, limping a 
little, and leaning on a stick. 

“Oh! Good-morning, Mr. Lescar.” 

“ Good-morning, Miss Munniss.” 

Both hearts sank within them. His 
because she looked so gay, careless, and 
happy. Hers because his look and man- 
ner were so cold. 

“ Fine day.” 

“Very fine day.” 

“| — you — your letter reached you 
safely?” 

“Oh, yes. So very many thanks. It 
wasn’t worth all that trouble. And your 
sprain too — I hope your ankle is better!” 

“Thank you, it is not of any conse- 
quence. I thought perhaps the letter 
was?” 





“ No,” said she, indifferently. “It was 
only a little rubbish I had scribbled. I 
tried to prevent your rushing after it, you 
know. But you wouldn’t pay the least 
attention.” 

“T hadn’t a punt-pole,” said he, savage- 
ly. He was furious at her deceit. Only 
a little rubbish she had scribbled! Good 
heavens! how women can prevaricate ! 

‘“‘1’m so sorry,” she repeated, “that you 
should have come to harm because of that 
stupid letter.” 

“Thank you,” said he, smiling, and it 
was not a nice smile by any means. 

Miss Munniss became crimson. 

“Mr. Lescar,” said she, agitatedly, “I 
think you are behaving very, very badly 
tome. I think you are trying to read me 
a lesson. I think you are horrified at 
what you read in that letter, and—and 
—I think it would have been more gen- 
tlemanly in you to keep your horror to 
yourself.” 

“T must remind you, Miss Munniss,” 
said he, coldly, “that I don’t know what 
you had written on that bit of paper.” 

“You do know!” cried she, “or you 
would not be so contemptuous.” 

“Excuse me. I did not know I was 
contemptuous. And I don’t know what 
you wrote.” 

“Mr. Lescar! No! But you smiled!” 

“T will not argue with you, Miss Mun- 
niss.” 

“Mr. Lescar, you have not chosen a 
delicate way of putting me in my place,” 
said she, and her eyes filled with tears. 
“ But I will be more true to myself than 
to deny what I wrote. I am not ashamed 
of what I wrote.” 

“Upon my word!” cried he, angrily, 
“ T don’t know why you should be! Every 
one of us is free to have an opinion. 
Suppose I tell you that I do know what 
is written in that letter. Suppose I were 
to tell you that I had certainly not read 
it, but that quite involuntarily I had been 
made aware of the contents, by the man 
who first picked it up. Well, suppose I 
tell you that it has certainly not added to 
my happiness to know what you wrote on 
that paper. Will that suffice you?” 

She looked at him for a moment or so 
as if she had not quite heard, and then 
she turned away with a little cry of dis- 
may and utter distress, that went to his 
heart like a knife. 

She has said that at that moment she 
felt nothing of what she might have been 
supposed to feel — anger, shame, dis- 
appointment. A rush of words uttered 
pell-mell, can convey no meaning to the 
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listener ; so a rush of conflicting thoughts 
can admit of no one predominant feeling. 
She was only confused. 

“In justice to myself,” said he, “I 
must assure you that I have not been 
quite so mad as to fancy you could possi- 
bly allow yourself to think seriously of so 
insignificant a fellow as myself; neverthe- 
less wg 

“You are very cruel,” said she. 

“It is you who are cruel,” cried he. 
“When you gave me that rose on Tues- 
day, do you know how you looked? Do 
you —or don’t you know? But it is 
worse than folly to talk of that. I sup- 
pose it is one of the little amusements of 
women to give roses and smiles right and 
left, and we men are to be grateful for 
small mercies. I am very rough with 
you, I dare say, but I have begun, and 
you must hear me. I went after that — 
that—wretched bit of paper, because 
you seemed so annoyed at having dropped 
it. I have never read it. But I inferred 
from what the person said who picked it 
up that it was a love-letter. Indeed he 
as good as said it was. He then men- 
tioned that it was written by a lady, who 
was staying with the Somebody Some- 
things, and was a very intimate friend of 
theirs. I knew that he must mean you ; 
and had I allowed him to go on I should 
probably have heard the name of the gen- 
tleman in question. I did not allow him 
to go on, and I do not know to whom the 
letter was written. Now] have one more 
disagreeable thing to say eo 

But he waited before he said it. They 
had walked on. It is only on the stage 
that people are capable eg having im 3 
and agitated discussions, standing quietly 
in the same place, face to face. In real 
life, if the discussion takes place in a 
room, one walks up and down the room. 
If out of doors, one walks straight on — 
anywhere and anyhow one’s body must 
move with one’s thoughts and words. 

They had reached the water’s edge, 
however, and not being able to walk on, 
they had stopped for a moment or so. 

“Well,” said Miss Munniss, quickly, 
“you have one more disagreeable thing 
to say.” 

“It is this,” said he —“I love you! I 
think you must know it, and I don’t think 
I have startled you at all. I don’t see 
why it should trouble you. I am going 
away, and shall soon be forgotten doubt- 
less. I don’t care a—a—d——n for 
your money; and I care with every beat 
of my heart for yourself, that’s all.’ 

He would have probably walked away, 











after the first moment or two of utter 
silence on both sides, had he not divined 
rather than felt a hand on his coat-sleeve. 

“One moment,” said Miss Munniss. 
So he waited, while she searched for 
something in her pocket, with trembling 
fingers and eyes that were blind with 
tears. Atlast she found what she was 
fumbling for and gave itto him. It was 
a closed envélope, addressed to “ Paul 
Lescar, Esq. (to be given to him when | 
die).” 

He gave her one look, which she bore 
valiantly, and tore the envelope open. 
Inside there was the identical letter which 
had caused so much heart-burning and 
confusion. 

“ Am I to read it?” asked he. 

“Tt belongs to you,” said she. But 
while he read it, she turned away with a 
pair of scarlet, hot cheeks. 

And this is what he read in the blurred, 
water-stained, crumpled sheet of note- 
paper: — 


PH@BE MUNNISS, HER CONFESSION. 
I LovE Mr. Lescar! I love Mr. Les- 
car! ! I love Paul Lescar!!! And 
alas! Paul Lescar does not loveme! ! ! ! 
But I will marry no one else in this wide 
world. Witness my hand and signature 
in sign thereof, 
PHBE META MUNNISS. 
(Oh! whata pump I am! But this is 
all true. — P. M. M., October 15, 18—.) 


His face may be imagined! He had, 
however, only time to give her one look 
— but such a look !— when a voice said: 

“Oh, here you are!” and a couple of 
forms came from out a small, laurel-lined 
sidepath before him, and stood between 
him and her. 

“ You said you had gone up-stairs — I 
mean you were going up-stairs; and we 
couldn’t think what had become of you, 
Mr. Lescar.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Something,” 
said he, far too gloriously happy to feel 
annoyed at even this inopportune arrival. 

“How d’you do, Something — how 
d’you do? Yes— here we are, you see.” 

“Yes—there youare. Why, Mr. Les- 
car! you avea privileged person! Isn't 
that the very letter that you were groan- 
ing and moaning over last night, Phoebe! 
— when the drawing-room was quite dark 
and you thought nobody was there. 
Well, Mr. Lescar, I am curious, I confess. 
Phoebe nearly boxed my ears for looking 
over her shoulder at it!” 

Paul Lescar looked at his Phoebe with 
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a little hesitation this time. He would 
have preferred to keep that precious bit 
of paper to himself. But Mrs. Somebody 
Something seemed really annoyed. 

“Give it to me, please, Mr. Lescar,” 
said Miss Munniss. 

He gave it to her witha smile. If she 
had asked for his head at that moment, 
he would probably have looked around 
him for some handy instrument with 
which to decapitate himself. 

But Mrs. Something was too quick for 
either of the others. She was rude 
enough to snatch the letter away, before 
Phoebe could take it. Why should Mr. 
Lescar know Pheebe’s secrets, pray, and 
she not? Atthe moment she did it the 
truth flashed across her mind. And at 
that moment a light gust of wind flut- 
tered a hat-ribbon into her face. She 
pushed itaway. She lost her hold on the 
paper, and once more the wind caught it 
and it fluttered into the river ! 

Phoebe Munniss’s and Paul Lescar’s 
abundant light-heartedness found utter- 
ance ig a sudden shout of laughter. 

“Oh! Phoebe,” cried her friend, “I am 
so sorry. Does it matter?” 

Mr. Lescar looked at Phoebe. “Shall 
I go after it?” said he. 

“No,” said she; “I don’t care if all 
the world reads it now. Stay with me, 
Mr. Lescar.” ‘ 

“Q—h!” said Mr. Somebody Some- 
thing, “that’s it! is it?” 


From The Quarterly Review. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT.* 


CHATEAUBRIAND wrote, in his “ W/é 
moires d’Outretombe :” — 


The “ Afémoires” of Madame de Rémusat, 
whom I knew, were extremely curious for their 
revelations of the inner life of the Imperial 
court. The author burnt them during the 
Hundred Days, and then.wrote them anew ; so 
that they are souvenirs reproduced from souve- 
nirs. But though the color may be weakened, 
Bonaparte is shown throughout them without 
disguise (2 zz), and judged with impartiality. 


We now possess this important acces- 
sion to the flood of light which is rap- 
idly dissipating the deceitful mist of the 


* Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808. 
Publiés avec une Préface et des Notes, par son petit- 
fils Paul de Rémusat, Sénateur de la Haute-Garonne. 
3 vols. Paris, 1880. 

2. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808. 
Published by her grandson, M. Paul de Rémusat. 
From the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John 
Lillie. 2 vols. London, 1880. 





Napoleonic legend; and amidst the ab- 
sorbing interest of its perusal we have 
felt but one drawback. This new revela- 
tion of Napoleon’s character and con- 
duct, by a close and keen observer of the 
inmost circle of his daily life, so nearly 
reproduces the old picture, which had 
long been set aside as inspired by party 
hatred and hostile rhetoric, that the truth 
itself may have its impression weakened 
by our familiarity with what once seemed 
fiction. But of this there is no danger 
for the reader who fixes his attention on 
the facts and conversations now first 
made known: rather will he admire how 
this novel evidence tends —as the stu- 
dent of history so often finds —to con- 
firm the old conclusions drawn by the 
instinct of contemporaries from the more 
public life of Bonaparte. The result has, 
indeed, been already anticipated by Lan- 
frey’s judgment of the emperor; and the 
concurrence is the more valuable f1om 
the different points of view on which the 
two writers have founded their estimate 
of his character; the historian weighing 
the whole mass of evidence; the memoir- 
writer setting down the free revelations 
of Napoleon which his own acts and 
words laid open day by day to the quick 
intelligence of a highly cultured woman in 
the inmost circle of his court. But let it 
be at once understood, that the memoirs 
are far from drawing the character of Na- 
poleon all in black; and very far from 
abusing the confidence of a place at his 
court to turn meanly upon a former mas- 
ter. The key-note of the whole work is 
most truly struck by the words in which 
M. Charles de Rémusat speaks of “the 
mixture of admiration and severity in 
these memoirs which sometimes appears 
contradictory,” and which gives all the 
more force to the reluctant verdict of 
reprobation. 

This reversal of what was after all a 
sentiment rathe1 than a true historic judg- 
ment, has in it nothing surprising nor cal- 
culated to bring the new evidence into 
doubt. The objection was foreseen and 
answered by M. Charles de Rémusat, when 
(writing in 1857) he left to his sons the 
injunction to publish the memoirs which 
his mother had committed to his charge. 


At whatever epoch these memoirs may ap- 
pear, I foresee that they will not find the pub- 
lic ready to receive them entirely without 
protest, and with satisfaction complete at all 
points. Even should the Imperial restoration 
which we now witness not be destined to a 
prolonged future — should it not be, as I hope 
it may not be, the final government of the 
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France of the Revolution—I believe that, 
whether through pride, weakness, or imagina- 
tion, France, as a whole, will continue to 
entertain a tolerably exalted opinion of Napo- 
leon, which it will be reluctant to submit to 
the free examination of politics and philos- 
ophy. He was one of those great men who 
are placed from the beginning in the sphere of 
fancy rather than in that of reason, and in his 
case poetry has taken the lead of history. A 
somewhat puerile sympathy, a somewhat weak 
generosity, has made the nation almost always 
refuse to impute to Bonaparte those awful ills 
which he brought down upon France. The 
nation. has pitied him the most for its own 
misfortunes, and thought of him as the noblest 
victim of those calamities of which he was the 
author. I know that the sentiments which led 
France to make this strange mistake are ex- 
cusable and even in a sense praiseworthy, but 
I also know that national vanity, the lack of 
seriousness of mind, levity which takes little 
heed of reason and justice, have much to do 
with this error of an imperfectly enlightened 
patriotism. 

The book has an interest of its own as 
a new contribution to that rich vein of lit- 
erature which France owes to her gifted 
daughters; and it furnishes another ex- 
ample of the hereditary intellectual life 
transmitted by an accomplished lady to 
the son who preserved the memoirs as a 
sacred trust, and the grandson who has 
now discharged that trust by their publi- 
cation. In fact, the “* Memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat,” speaking often in her hus- 
band’s name as well as her own, together 
with the prefaces and notes of their son 
Charles and their grandson Paul, repre- 
sent the political views and ultimate con- 
victions of three generations, who lived 
from the reign of Louis XVI. to the 
republic of the present day, beginning as 
moderate Royalists and ending as moder- 
ate Republicans, after serving under the 
consulate and empire, the restored mon- 
archy, the Orleanist rule, and the re- 
public of 1870; and all uniting in the 
expression of that ardent attachment to 
constitutional liberty, which was the final 
growth of their hard experience of the 
Bonapartist despotism. To discuss this 
very interesting aspect of the work, in its 
bearing on the second empire as well as 
the first, would alone furnish full matter 
for an article; and we must be content 
to trace only so much of the author’s per- 
sonal history as is needful to show the 
sources and influences which gave origin 
and character to her work. 

Claire de Vergennes, born just a cen- 
tury ago (January 5, 1780), was the daugh- 
ter of Charles Gravier de Vergennes, son 





brother of that Count de Vergennes who 
was foreign minister of Louis XVI. at 
the epoch of French participation in the 
American War. The son was a “noble 
of the robe,” and held several legal and 
administrative posts successively. He 
seems to have been an ordinary man of 
business and man of pleasure, such as 
basked in the sunshine of court patronage 
under the old régime. When the Revolu- 
tion culminated in the Reign of Terror, 
his father, the Marquis de. Vergennes, 
who had held several diplomatic appoint- 
ments under Louis XVI., was arrested by 
order of the Comité de Stireté Générale ; 
and along with him the son, though his 
name was not in the order, was accused 
simply because he lived with his father, 
and both died on the same scaffold, three 
days before the fall of Robespierre (July 
24, 1794). 

The son’s widow and two daughters 
were left in comparative poverty, for the 
price of the family estate, which had been 
lately sold, was confiscated, according to 
the ruthless practice of the republic. 
But they had already found a devoted 
friend in the future husband of the elder 
daughter, M. Augustin Laurent de Rému- 
sat (b. 1762), who had been advocate-gen- 
eral to the courts of Provence (“ avocat 
général a la cour des aides et chambre 
des comptes réunies”’), had held a distin- 
guished place in the brilliant society of 
Aix, and had been left a widower, after an 
early and brief marriage. Sent as a dele- 
gate from the courts of Aix, to effect the 
financial settlement required by the sup- 
pression of the “sovereign courts,” he 
had lived quietly in Paris during the 
worst crisis of the Revolution, and had 
become intimate with the family of M. 
de Vergennes. When the Convention 
passed the decree that all nobles should 
quit Paris, the widowed Madame de Ver- 
gennes retired with her daughters to a 
small estate at St. Gratien, in the valley 
of Montmorency, whither her future son- 
in-law was permitted to follow them; and 
the course of true love for once ran 
smooth amidst public tempests. Made- 
moiselle Claire de Vergennes became 
Madame de Rémusat, at the age of six- 
teen, at the beginning of 1796, the same 
year in which Josephine Beauharnais be- 
came Madame Bonaparte. 

At St. Gratien, the widowed Madame 
de Beauharnais, with her son Eugene and 
her daughter Hortense, had been neigh- 
bors of the De Vergennes family. Their 
acquaintance was renewed on a more inti- 


of the Marquis de Vergennes, the elder | mate footing during Bonaparte’s absence 
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in Egypt, when Madame de Vergennes 
was inhabiting a friend’s house near Jose- 
phine’s newly purchased residence at 
Malmaison; and the future empress never 
forgot the attention paid to her in her 
loneliness. Madame de Rémusat (then 
seventeen years old) had a vivid recollec- 
tion of the prodigious pa of pearls, 
diamonds, and cameos, “ worthy to figure 
in the ‘Arabian Nights,’” the gifts of 
“Italy, invaded and grateful,” and espe- 
cially of the pope, “touched by the regard 
shown him by the conqueror in renounc- 
ing the pleasure of planting his colors on 
the walls of Rome!” For all this, Jose- 
phine was often in want of money for the 
commonest expenses, and was already 

ersecuted by the calumnies of her hus- 
band’s brothers. For the piquant picture 
of Bonaparte’s jealousy on his return, 
and the reconciliation brought about by 
Eugene’s firmness, we must be content to 
refer to the memoirs. 

When the quieter state which suc- 
ceeded Bonaparte’s coup d’état gave M. 
de Rémusat the hope of restoring the 
fortunes of the family by a place under 
government (as, says M. Paul de Ré- 
musat, always happens in our country), 
Madame de Vergennes solicited the aid 
of Josephine, now powerful through the 
omnipotence of her husband. But the 
modest request for a place was outrun by 
the first consul, who gladly seized the op- 
portunity to form a connection with the 
old society, which held aloof from him. 
The high consideration enjoyed by Ma- 
dame de Vergennes, her social position, 
her name which belonged at once to the 
old régime and the new ideas, gave a high 
value to a connection between the consu- 
lar palace and her family. “ At that time” 
—says Madame de Rémusat — “ when so 
many still repelled the advances which he 
thought well to make to them, he was flat- 
tered by my mother’s consent to place 
me in his palace. At that epoch I was in 
his eyes almost a grande dame, whose 
example he hoped would be followed.” 
Accordingly the appointment of M. de 

émusat as prefect of the palace was 
immediately followed by a letter from 
Duroc to his wife, assuring her of the 
first consul’s confidence, from his per- 
sonal knowledge of her character and 
principles, “ that she would acquit herself, 
with the politeness which distinguishes 
French ladies and the dignity becoming to 
the government, of the duties which he 
had designated her to discharge, ‘four 
faire aupris de Madame Bonaparte les 
honneurs du palais.” She had soon the 
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more definite office of dame de palais, one 
of four who waited on Madame Bonaparte 
for a week in turn (1802). 

Remaining with Josephine till her di- 
vorce, and then sharing her retirement at 
Malmaison, Madame de Rémusat wit- 
nessed her daily life, and was made the 
confidante of her feelings and her secrets 
all the more freely alike from the wrongs, 
the passions, and the faults of that un- 
happy and often imprudent lady, and of 
her impetuous and overbearing husband. 
Those who know anything of what comes 
out so vividly throughout the memoirs 
— the internecine feuds of the Bonapartes 
and the Beauharnais — will be inclined at 
once to suspect that the picture drawn by 
Madame de Rémusat is one-sided; nor 
does she at all conceal her sympathy with 
the Beauharnais. But she was much too 
clear-sighted, as well as truthful, to neg- 
lect all the various sources of information 
open to her position; and among them 
none are more remarkable than the unre- 
served accounts of his policy, opinions, 
and his very nature, which Napoleon 
himself often confided to her and to her 
husband. Besides the motive already as- 
signed for this distinction, it is clear that 
he paid no little deference to her culti- 
vated intellect, and to that frank and often 
piquant expression of her views — rare 
among the ladies of his farvenu court — 
which won his respect, even while he re- 
sented it with those sarcasms which were 
the penalty of any sort of superiority over 
or even equality with himself. 

Much light was also gained from the 
author’s intimacy with Talleyrand, after 
she had overcome the first feeling of 
aversion caused by his disdainful reserve, 
his mocking humor, and his patronizing 
politeness.* The first impulse, especially 
of an English reader, will be to distrust 
all that comes from such a source, espe- 
cially against Napoleon. But this is by 
no means the impression left on us by 
the report of Talleyrand’s conversations. 
Trusting him when he had a motive for 
deception is one thing; but it is quite 
another to ascribe to him the habit of 


* M. Paul de Rémusat’s preface (pp. 46, foll.) con-- 
tains a vivid sketch of the person and character of 
Madame de Rémusat, with which Talleyrand amused 
himself while presiding at a sitting’ of the Senste in 
1811. Here is a touch or two from the portrait: ** Per- 
sonne autant que Clari ne montre combien la bien- 
veillance spirituelle est supérieure A tout l’esprit et a 
tout le talent de ceux qui ne produisent que s¢vérité 
critique et moquerie. . . . Clari justifie toujours ceiui 
ra défend, sans offenser jamais celui qu’elle réfute. 

esprit de Ciari est fort étendu et fort orné; je ne 
connais & personne une meilleure conversation; lors- 
qu’elle veut bien paraitre instruite, elle donne une 
marque de confiance et d’ amitié.’’ 
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falsehood without a motive. He seems 
constantly to have indulged a cynical 
frankness from his very contempt for the 
weakness of humanity, and among the 
rest for the falsehood which he despised 
chiefly for its usual failure —as when he 
said of Metternich, “ He always lies, but 
never deceives.” Here again we have to 
turn aside from a subject, for the separate 
discussion of which the memoirs furnish 
full materials; and of these none is more 
interesting than Talleyrand’s own mourn- 
ful sketch of his early life, which furnishes 
the key to his whole character and career. 
We are led to form a higher estimate of 
Talleyrand both as a man and as a ser- 
vant of his country; and the report of his 
counsels and conversation in these me- 
moirs raises our expectation of what re- 
mains to be revealed when his own, so 
long postponed, shall at length be given 
to the world. Meanwhile it is important 
to bear in mind our author’s frank avowal, 
that the facts and anecdotes which she 
relates on the authority of Talleyrand (at 
least in the early part of the work) were 
only made known to her at a time much 
later than the events to which they refer, 
“and when,” she adds, “my more inti- 
mate relations with M. de Talleyrand un- 
veiled to me the principal features in the 
character of Bonaparte”? — words which 
not only mark a distinction from her own 
contemporary records of what she herself 
saw and heard, but show how much her 
views of Napoleon were influenced by 
Talleyrand. ° 

Of Madame de Rémusat’s ability to 
watch and record the scenes thus laid 
open to her, a judgment may be formed 
from the charming sketch drawn by her 
son of what she was at the time of her 
marriage. 


I do not think I have ever met a woman in 
whom so much moral strictness was combined 
with so much romantic sensibility, as in my 
mother. Her youth, her extreme youth, was, 
as it were, steadied by those fortunate circum- 
stances which bound her to duty by ties of 
passion, and procured for her that rare combi- 
nation, peace of soul and the delightful agita- 
tion of the heart. She was not tall, but her 
figure was elegant and well-proportioned. She 
was fair and plump; indeed, it used to be 
feared that she would grow too fat. Her eyes 
were fine and expressive, black, like her hair ; 
her features were regular, but rather too large. 
Her countenance was grave, almost imposing ; 
but the intelligent kindliness of her glance 
tempered the gravity of her features very 

leasantly. Her strong, well-trained, fertile 
intellect had certain virile qualities, with which 
the extreme vividness of her imagination fre- 





quently clashed. She possessed sound judg- 
ment and keen powers of observation, and she 
was entirely unaffected in her manners and in 
her modes of expression, although she was not 
without a certain subtlety of ideas. In reality 
she was profcundly reasonable, but she was 
headstrong ; her intellect was more reasonable 
than herself. In her youth she lacked gaiety 
and probably ease, may have appeared to be 
pedantic because she was serious, affected 
because she was silent, absent-minded, and in- 
different to almost all the small things of every- 
day life. But, with her mother, whose cheer- 
ful moods she sometimes crossed; with her 
husband, whose simple tastes and easy temper 
she never crossed, she was not wanting in rich- 
ness and freedom. She had even a kind of 
gaiety of her own, which developed as she 
grew older, when, having been very absent and 
absorbed in her own thoughts while she was 
very young, she became more like her mother. 
I have often thought that if she had lived long 
enough to have shared the house in which I 
am writing to-day, she would have been the 
merriest of us all. 


Entering, at the age of twenty-two, on 
the strange and novel scene of the first 
consul’s court, at the epoch when, having 
apparently secured the tranquillity of 
France by the peace of Amiens, he was 
assuming an almost regal state, Madame 
de Rémusat continued, during the twelve 
— of her service with Josephine, to 

eep a private record of the scenes into 
which she was thrown. 


For many years, probably from her first 
appearance at court, she had been in the habit 
of taking notes daily of the events and con- 
versations which came under her notice, while 
her memory of them was fresh. She had re- 
corded nearly everything she saw and heard, 
at Paris, at St. Cloud and at Malmaison. 
For twelve years she had transferred, not only 
events and circumstances, but studies of char- 
acter and disposition, to the pages of her 
journal. This journal was kept in the form of 
a correspondence. It consisted of a series of 


letters, written from court to a friend from’ 


whom nothing was concealed. 


On Napoleon’s return from Elba, the 
Rémusats were among the first to suffer 
for having adhered to the Restoration. 
The sentence of exile on M. de Rémusat, 
with Pasquier and some others, even be- 
fore the emperor reached Paris, seemed 
to confirm the rumors of vengeance and 
of strict inquisitions by the police, which 
were brought to Madame de Rémusat by 
her sister, Alix de Vergennes, who had 
been married some years before to Gen- 
eral Nansouty. Her alarm was roused at 
the possible discovery of the manuscript, 
“so calculated to compromise her hus- 
band, her sister, her brother-in-law, her 
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friends.” Her first thought was to en- 
trust it to her old and faithful friend, 
Madame Chéron, who alone, besides M. 
de Rémusat, knew of its existence. Find- 
ing that Madame Chéron was absent, she 
returned home in great agitation, and — 
writes M. Paul de Rémusat: — 


Without reflection or delay she threw all her 
papers in the fire. My father entered the 
room just as she was burning the last leaves 
slowly, not to raise too great a flame. He was 
then seventeen years old, and has often related 
to me the scene, the remembrance of which 
was very painful. He thought at first that it 
was only a copy of the memoirs (which he 
had never yet read) and that the precious 
original was kept hidden somewhere. He 
himself threw the last packet into the flames, 
without thinking it of much consequence. 
“Few movements of mine,” he said to me, 
“have caused me more cruel regrets, when I 
learned the truth.” These regrets were so 
strongly felt, both by the author and her son 
— for they soon found that the cruel sacrifice 
was needless — that [adds the editor] for years 
they could not speak of it to one another, nor, 
above alJ, to my grandfather. 


Under the restored Bourbons, M. de 
Rémusat was appointed prefect of Lille, 
while Charles, who had just begun his 
literary career, returned to Paris. This 
separation led to an interesting corre- 
spondence between the mother and son; 
anda letter from the latter, suggesting the 
attempt to restore the destroyed memoirs, 
crossed one announcing that the task was 
already begun. Both had been moved to 
the thought by the appearance of Madame 
de Staél’s posthumous “ Considérations 
sur la Révolution Francaise” —the first 
free utterance which had found vent on 
the Revolution and the Empire. That 
work recalled the later impressions 
which had succeeded Madame de Ré- 
musat’s earlier Napoleonic illusions ; but 
she had a higher motive than to vie with 
Madame de Staél’s somewhat declama- 
tory hatred against Napoleon. Though 
her present feelings were much the same, 
she could not yo (says her grandson) 
how differently she had once thought; 
and she was moved to bring back both her 
past and present views to the test of the 
events themselves, with no object but to 
exhibit the real truth. 


She was seized with the desire to throw 
light upon her recollections, to show what the 
Empire had done for her, how she had loved 
and admired, next judged and feared, then sus- 
pected and hated, and at last abandoned it. 
The memoirs she had destroyed in 1815 would 
have been the frankest and most exact display 
of this succession of facts, situations, and sen- 





timents. It was useless to think of repro- 
ducing them; but it was possible to produce 
others, to which a faithful memory and an 
honest conscience would give the same sin- 
cerity. 


She announces the origin of the project 
to her son, on the 27th of May, 1818. 


Yesterday I was seized with a new fancy. 
You know that I am in the habit of waking at 
six o’clock, and that I write from that time till 
exactly half past nine. I was seated, then, 
with all the sheets of my “ Amébitieux” about 
me. But some chapters of Madame de Staél 
were running in my head. All at once, I 
throw aside the romance, I take a fresh sheet 
of paper ; and here I am, seized with the desire 
to speak of Bonaparte ; here I am, relating the 
death of the Duc d’Enghien—that terrible 
week which I passed at Malmaison —and, be- 
ing an emotional person, after writing a few 
lines I seem to have got back to those times. 
Acts and words return to my recollection as 
though of themselves; I have written twenty 
pages to-day and yesterday, and feel deeply 
moved. 


The whole spirit and motive of the new 
work is thus summed up by her grandson, 
from her own letters, which, he says, tell 
us more of the author than the memoirs 
themselves, and the publication of which 
he now promises. 


It was neither a literary pastime, nor a pleas- 
ure of the imagination, nor the result of an 
author’s ambition, nor an attempt at an inter- 
ested apology. But the passion for truth, the 
political spectacle which the author had had 
before her eyes, the influence of a son daily 
more confirmed in the liberal opinions which 
were to be the charm and honor of his life, 
gave her the courage to pursue this work for 
more than two years. 


Unfortunately that short time did not 
suffice to complete the plan. Of the five 
parts, corresponding to five distinct 
periods, she only lived to write three, 
comprising the time ftom her entrance at 
the court in 1802 to the turning-point in 
Napoleon’s fortunes at the beginning of 
the war with Spain in 1808. The two 
parts still wanting would have contained 
the period to the divorce in 1 and the 
five years following, to the fall of the 
emperor in 1814. Though this period 
would not have been enlightened by the 
author’s personal knowledge of the court, 
as she retired with Josephine to Malmai- 
son, it is especially unfortunate that she 
did not live to finish the story of the 
divorce. “No one,” says her grandson, 
“can supply what is wanting here; even 
the correspondence of the author affords 
little political information respecting the 
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succeeding period, and during the latter 
part of her life she seldom spoke of what 
she had witnessed or endured.” M. 
Charles de Rémusat once thought of con- 
tinuing the narrative from his recollections 
of the conversation of his parents, but all 
that he completed was a few notes of 
what he supposed the memoirs might 
have contained, which his son has em- 
bodied in a conclusion to the work. 

While enjoying a life of happy quiet 
and mental activity amidst the steady 
progress of her work, her health broke 
down; and, though no immediate danger 
was apprehended, she died on the 16th of 
December, 1821, at the early age of 41. 

When resuming the task, she had 
written to her son, — 

Your father knows no one to whom I could 
show what I write. He declares that no one 
carries further than I do the talent of being 
true,—that is his expression. Well, then, I 
write for no one. Some day, you will find the 
work among my papers, and you will do with 
it what you please. 

That son, the distinguished author and 
Academician, and the associate of M. 
Thiers in restoring order to France after 
the disasters of 1870-1871, did not live to 
fulfil the task, which he had purposely 
postponed while many of the persons de- 
picted in the memoirs were still alive; 
and he felt that its publication under the 
second empire might have seemed, on 
the one hand, a flattery to the son of 
Queen Hortense, and, on the other, an 
outrage levelled at the restored dynasty. 
This delay has enabled his son, M. Paul 
de Rémusat, to point the moral by view- 
ing his grandmother's revelations of the 
first empire in that light of the second, 
which has so strikingly confirmed her 
final opinion of the whole imperial sys- 
tem. 

For every loss there is a compensa- 
tion; and even the fire which consumed 
the original memoirs may have had some 
quality of a purifying flame. The work 
reproduced in maturer years, under that 
strong sense of the supreme obligation of 
truth, has probably the advantage of a 
calmer review of the whole scene, which 
was then completed as well as past, with 
the false impressions and passions of the 
moment — if not purged away — yet soft- 
ened down by time and distance, as well 
of the opportunity to draw the whole pic- 
ture in the relation of its parts to each 
other. It would have been impossible 
that the original memoirs, written from 
day to day, should have given us the 
admirable introduction of “ Portraits and 


Anecdotes,” in which the persons of the 
drama are passed in review. Whatever 
that “weakening of color” which Cha- 
teaubriand deplores (though enough is 
left for even a “ sensational ” taste), there 
is probably a more comprehensive action 
of the mind than when each detail passed 
at once from the eye and ear to the pen; 
the work is an artist’s picture rather than 
a set of photographs. The author’s 
method is explained in a letter to her 
son: “I am going to see if I can recall 
certain epochs, at first without order or 
sequence, just as the facts recur to my 
mind — you can trust me to be true.” 
These reminiscences, arranged in order 
of time in the several chapters, fill up and 
justify the picture set before us in the 
introduction, in which we have the author’s 
final and generally very decisive judg- 
ment on the chief actors in the imposing 
and illusive drama of the consulate and 
empire. 

At the moment of commencing my memoirs, 
I think it right to prefix to them some obser- 
vations on the character of the emperor, and 
of the principal personages of his family. It 
seems to me that these will help me in the 
difficult task which I undertake, and that they 
will aid me to keep the clue in the midst of so 
many and such different impressions which I 
have received in the space of twelve years. I 
will begin with BONAPARTE himself, I am far 
from having always seen him under the same 
aspect in which he appears to me to-day; my 
opinions have kept pace (ont fait route) with 
him. 


This on of opinion is an essential 
element in forming our judgment on the 
truth of the portrait. It is easy for us, in 
our self-satisfied loyalty to our sovereign 
and free constitution, around which cen- 
tre of gravity our wildest political oscilla- 
tions are comparatively of little moment, 


men and women, who could transfer not 
only their allegiance but their service 
from the monarchy to the republic, the 
consulate, the empire, and back again to 
the restored monarchy, leaving the round 
to be trodden again by the heirs to their 
principles; as if the greatest ornaments 
of French society and intellect had been 
for nearly a century mere “ Vicars of 
Bray.” We cannot turn from our present 
subject to follow the defence, powerful 
and deeply interesting as it is, which the 
author and her grandson make, in their 
respective generations, from the text, 
“Put yourselves in our place.” In her 
| painful anxiety as to the judgment of the 
future, Madame de Rémusat falls back on 
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the consolation, “I know that what I 
felt I have always felt sincerely; this is 
enough for me before God, my son, my 
friends, myself.” 

Madame de Rémusat draws the charac- 
ter of Napoleon with a discrimination 
which, as will presently be seen, owes 
much to his own fondness for analysis, 
which did not spare himself in his free 
conversations with the author. After the 
example of his favorite analysis, Madame 
de Rémusat speaks separately of his sou?, 
his heart, and his mind. As to the first — 


No man, it must be allowed, was ever less 
lofty of soul. There was no generosity, no 
true greatness in him. I never knew him ad- 


‘mire, I never saw him understand, a noble 


deed. He always distrusted appearances of 
good feeling. ... Bonaparte’s methods of 
government were all selected from among those 
which have a tendency to debase men. He 
dreaded the ties of affection; he endeavored 
to isolate every one; he never sold a favor 
without awakening a sense of uneasiness, for 
he held that the true way to attach the recip- 
ient to himself was by compromising him, and 
often even by blasting him in public opinion. 
He could not pardon virtue until he had suc- 
ceeded in weakening its effect by ridicule. 


Even that passion for “glory” which 
is the most commonplace association 
with Napoleon’s name, appears now 
stripped of magnanimity. Its purer form 
was to him but a part of that “ gilded veil 
of illusions ” through which youth views 
all things. His ambition for unsubstan- 
tial glory yielded to his appetite for its 
solid counterpart — success. 


He cannot be said to have truly loved glory, 
for he never hesitated to prefer success ; thus, 
although he was audacious in good fortune, 
and pushed it to its utmost limits, he was timid 
and troubled when threatened with reverses. 
... “shall succeed,” was the basis of all his 
calculations, and his obstinate repetition of 
the phrase helped him to realize the predic- 
tion. At length his own good fortune grew 
into a superstition with him, and his worship 
of it made every sacrifice which was to be 
imposed upon us fair and lawful in his eyes. 


To the taunt so often levelled at Napo- 
leon for surviving his fall, his answer is 
very characteristic—‘*The man who 
commits suicide renounces the chances of 
the future.” No Christian will complain 
of his not daring thus to die; but we now 
learn that, in life also, “all generous 
courage was foreign to him; and, in this 
respect no one would have ventured to 
unveil him so completely as he has un- 
veiled himself by one of his avowals, per- 
petuated in an anecdote which 1 have 





never forgotten.” Ina conversation with 
Talleyrand, when he was leading back his 
shattered —_ from the fatal field of 
Leipzig, to defend France itself, his de- 
jected spirit turned to the reverses of bis 
arms in Spain, and “he opened his mind 
on his own position, not with that noble 
frankness (abandon) which fears not to 
confess an error, but with that sentiment 
of haughty superiority which scorns dis- 
simulation.” Talleyrand, who, we may 
observe in passing, plays in the memoirs 
the new part of his master’s better gen- 
ius,* counselled him to make a grand bid 
for the gratitude of the Spaniards by pro- 
claiming that, as he had only made war 
to deliver them from an infamous minis- 
ter, he now sent back the king to whom 
their attachment had been proved; and 
thereupon to withdraw his armies. 
“Such an avowal,” he added, “taking 
such high ground, while the foreign 
armies are still hesitating on our fron- 
tiers, can only do you honor, and you are 
yet too strong for it to be taken for an act 
of cowardice (four une lacheté).” 


“Une lacheté?” (replied Bonaparte) ; “eh! 
what does that matter to me? Understand 
that I should not fail to commit one, if it were 
useful to me. In reality, there is nothing 
really noble or base in this world; I have in 
my character all that can contribute to secure 
my power, and to deceive those who think 
they know me. Frankly, I am base, essen- 
tially base (je sués lache, moi, essentiellement 
léche). I give you my word that I should feel 
no repugnance to commit what would be called 
by the world a dishonorable action ; my secret 
tendencies, which are, after all, those of nature, 
apart from certain affectations of greatness 
which I have to assume, give me infinite re- 
sources with which to baffle every one. Theres 
fore, all I have to do now is to consider 
whether your advice agrees with my present 
policy, and to try and find out besides,” added 
he with a satanic smile, “whether you have 
not some private interest in urging me to take 
this step.” 


The last insinuation is illustrated by 
the incident of Talleyrand’s lending Na- 
poleon a sum of money of which he was 
in urgent need, as he was setting out for 
Egypt. 

After repaying the loan, when he became 
first consul, he asked me one day (said Talley- 
rand), “ What interest could you have had in 
lending me that money? Ihave thought about 
it a hundred times since then, and have never 
been able to make out your object.” “I had 


* Talleyrand used to say that the chief work of the 
foreign minister was fo negociate with Bonaparte him- 
self; and our author affirms that he never paused in 
his career of war to make a treaty to which he was not 
forced by Talleyrand. 
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none,” I replied. “I was feeling very ill: it 
was quite possible I might never see you 
again ; but you were young, you had impressed 
me very strongly, and I felt impelled to render 
you a service without any after-thought what- 
soever.” “In that case,’ said Bonaparte, 
“and if it was really done without any design, 
you played the part of a dupe.” 


One of the earliest records of his child- 
hood shows Napoleon already cast loose 
from that law of ¢ruth which at once 
displays and determines character: for, 
though sometimes the merely passing 
fruit of cowardice, its deliberate and ha- 
bitual breach is the sure sign of that 
selfish disregard of all other laws, that 
assumed right to be “a law to himself,” 
which severs a man from the confidence 
and esteem of his fellows, and ruins him 
in his own. It was prophesied by one of 
his uncles, that the little Napoleon would 
govern the world, decause he always lied 
(a sign, by the bye, of that family disre- 
gard for truth which was shown also by 
his brothers and sisters); and the habit, 
which was probably—as we too often 
see in children — an innate germ of law- 
lessness, became the deliberately chosen 
instrument of that Aolitigue—the “ sac- 
ramental word,” which was his only law. 
He despised and distrusted all sincerity 
in others, and scrupled not to say that 
he recognized a man’s superiority by the 
greater or lesser skill shown in his man- 
ner of lying. ‘M. de Metternich,” he 
said, “zs almost a statesman; he lies very 
well.” 

The second head of the analysis of Na- 
poleon’s character is thus emphatically 
disposed of : — 


According to the order I have laid down, I 
ought now to speak of Bonaparte’s heart ; but 
if it were possible to believe that a being, in 
every other way similar to ourselves, could 
exist without that portion of our organization 
which makes us desire to love and to be loved, 
I should say that in his case the heart was left 
out. Perhaps, however, the truth was, that he 
succeeded in suppressing it completely. He 
was always too much engrossed by himself to 
be influenced by any sentiment of affection, 
no matter of what kind. He almost ignored 
the ties of blood and the rights of nature. 


Of this insensibility he gave a striking 
example on the death of the young Napo- 
leon, the eldest son of his brother Louis 
and Hortense Beauharnais. This child, 
born on the roth of October, 1802, seemed 
for a time destined to be his heir; and 
the intention called forth the ludicrous 
spectacle of the whole Jarvenu race of 
Bonapartes up in arms for their heredi- 





tary claims to the empire not yet con- 
ferred upon their head himself! 


Bonaparte seemed to love the child; he had 
placed future hopes on his head. That was 
reason enough for the Bonaparte brotherhood 
to hate him, as the innocent obstacle to their 
future greatness. No sooner had the first 
consul dropped hints of his project of adop- 
tion, than his whole family manifested an ex- 
treme inquietude. Joseph Bonaparte repre- 
sented that he had in no way deserved to be 
dispossessed of his rights as elder brother to 
the succession of an empire as yet in embryo. 
Bonaparte, whom contradiction always irri- 
tated, got in a rage, and seemed more deter- 
mined than ever to carry his plan into effect. 

One day the consul, surrounded by his fam- 
ily, and holding the young Nipoleon on his 
knees, addressed him as follows, still playing 
with him, and caressing him: ‘ Do you know, 
little urchin, that you run the risk of being a 
king one of these days?” “Zt Achille?” 
interposed Murat, who was present, mindful 
of his ownson andheir. “AA! Achille,” re- 
plied Bonaparte, “‘ Achille sera un bon soldat.” 
This reply deeply wounded his sister, Madame 
Murat ; but Napoleon, not seeming to see this, 
and piqued by the opposition of the brother- 
hood to his project, which he believed with 
reason to have been excited above all by her, 
continued to address the little Napoleon as 
follows: “In any case, my poor child, if you 
wish for a long life, I advise you not to accept 
the repasts your cousins will offer you!” 


The poor child was doomed to a differ- 
ent but speedy end of these bright hopes, 
dying of the croup on the sth of May, 
1807. While his mother was prostrated 
with a grief embittered by the persecu- 
tions of her jealous husband ; while Jose- 
phine sorrowed deeply over the grandson, 
who alone stood between her and the 
divorce already impending; while the 
court orator, M. de Fontanes, wound up 
a discourse on the dedication of the spoils 
of recent victories at Notre Dame, with 
a peroration depicting “the hero sur: 
rounded with the pomp of victory, but 
turning away from it (/a dédaignant) to 
weep over an infant,” — the memoirs tell 
the real behavior of Napoleon when the 
news reached him at Berlin. 


But the hero did not weep at all. He was 
at first touched by the child’s death with a 
feeling of pain, which he tried to shake off as 
soon as possible. M. de Talleyrand after- 
wards told me that, on the day after he had 
received the news, the emperor was conversing 
with perfect freedom; and, as he was on the 
point of giving an audience to the nobles of 
the court of Warsaw, who came to offer him 
condolence at the loss, he (M. de Talleyrand) 
felt obliged to put on an aspect of sadness, and 
even ventured to reproach his excess of in- 
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difference, whereupon the emperor ‘replied, 
gu il n’avait pas le temps de S’AMUSER @ sentir 
et a regretter, comme les autres hommes. 


Those words —“ not like other men” 
—are, in fact, the keynote to the whole 
character and career of this extraordinary 
and almost unique man, whom a self-con- 
tained temperament and faith in his future 
destiny separated, even in his early years, 
not only from fellowship with the men 
upon whom he looked down as made for 
him, but from the laws which he shook 
off as not made for him, in a moral as 
well as social isolation which ensured his 
final fate. 

“TAM NOT A MAN LIKE ANY OTHER, 
and the laws of morality or decorum 
(convenance) could not have been made 


for me,’—was the brutal boast with 


which he silenced his wife’s feeble re- 
monstrances at his conjugal infidelities. 
“It is your place,” he said, “ to submit to 
all my fancies, and you ought to think 
it quite natural that I should allow my 
self such distractions. J have a right to 
answer all your complaints by AN ETER- 
NAL I. Jam apart from ali the world; 
I accept conditions a no one.” Inthe 
superabundance of other matter we gladly 
abstain from saying more about his con- 
stant and souligghe “ distractions” be- 
ond this: that a/7 dut* the worst that 

as been said of Napoleon in this respect 
is confirmed by the revelations made by 
Madame de Rémusat with the skill of a 
Frenchwoman of the old time, who could 
speak plainly without grossness. Per- 
haps —as her grandson keenly observes 
—the present age is too much used to 
license in fiction to tolerate needful lati- 
tude in serious history; and we gladly 
keep silence even from good words about 
bad things, which might offend minds 
perhaps too sensitive to be pure. One 
specially unamiable feature in this part of 
Napoleon’s conduct was that “he was 
harsh, violent, and without pity for his 
wife, whenever he had a mistress; ” but 
Madame de Rémusat believed that “ Bo- 
naparte had some affection for his first 
wife, and if he. was ever really stirred by 
any emotion, it was by her and for her.” 
For the rest, he “ was never awakened to 
love except by vanity.” “Love is not 
made for mabe once said to the author, 


* The charges implied in this qualification, which 
were constantly set afloat by the mutual jealousies of 
the Bonapartes, and uttered by Josephine in moments 
of vehement passion, receive no countenance from our 
author; but their free circulation is a most — 
evidence of the atmosphere of profligacy that envelope 
Napoleon’s family court. 





and his-reason for this agreed with that 
which she herself gives : — 


A sensitive person forgets self in love, and 
becomes almost transformed, but to a man of 
the stamp of Bonaparte it only meant an addi- 
tional object of despotism. The emperor des- 
pised women, and contempt cannot exist 
together with love. He regarded their weak- 
ness as an unanswerable proof of their inferi- 
ority, and the power they have acquired in 
society as an intolerable usurpation —a result 
and an abuse of the progress of that civiliza- 
tion which, as M. de Talleyrand said, was 
always his personal enemy. On this account 
Bonaparte was under restraint in the society 
of women ; and as every kind of restraint put 
him out of humor, he was awkward in their 
presence, and never knew how to talk to them. 


Indeed the whole social bearing of Na- 
poleon was marked by constraint and an 
absence of graceful ease. There was a 
seductive power in his smile, but he rarely 
put it on. 


Gravity was the basis of his character; not 
such as springs from habitual dignity and 
nobleness, but caused by the depth of his 
meditations. In his youth he was a dreamer ; 
later he became sombre (fris¢e) ; and, later still, 
all was transformed into almost constant ill- 
humor. . . . Bonaparte was deficient in edu- 
cation and in manners ; it seemed as if he must 
have been destined either to live in a tent 
where all men are equal, or upon a throne 
where everything is permitted. He did not 
know how either to enter or to leave a room; 
he did not know how to make a bow, how to 
rise, or how to sit down. His questions were 
abrupt, and so also was his manner of speech. 
Spoken by him, Italian loses all its grace and 
sweetness. Whatever language he speaks, it 
always sounds like a foreign tongue; he ap- 
pears to force it to express his thoughts. And, 
as any rigid rule becomes an insupportable 
annoyance to him, and every liberty which he 
takes pleases him as though it were a victory, 
he would never yield to grammar. ; 


This impatience was shown even in his 
dress, which his valets had to watch for 
an opportunity to adjust, even on days of 
ceremonial. 


He could not wear any ornament properly ; 
the least constraint always seemed insupport- 
able to him. He tore or broke whatever 
caused him the least discomfort, and some- 
times the poor valet, who had roused this pass- 
ing irritation, received a violent and fositive 
proof of his anger. 


- It was the same with the least obstacle 
as with the greatest—a button on his 
coat or an innocent prince of the blood of 
Condé — “7’écarte ce gui me géne” — was 
the account he rendered t6 his court for 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien. 
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It was to her being a good and highly 
intelligent listener, that Madame de Ré- 
musat owed those remarkable confiden- 
ces, which make her picture of Napoleon 
the reflection of a well-drawn portrait. 
Among these revelations from his own 
conversations, or rather monologues, some 
of the most striking were made to the au- 
thor, when she went (in 1803) to attend 
her sick husband in the camp formed at 
Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
Fearing —as was the habit of his cour- 
tiers, when he purposely kept in constant 
fear — how the first consul would take her 
unbidden visit, she was received with a 
kindness which made her burst into tears. 
“T must watch over a woman of your age, 
thus cast into the midst of so many sol- 
diers,” he said, while inviting her to share 
his table; where, in the frequent absence 
of any other guest, “he talked about a 
multitude of things. He opened his mind 
on his own character; he depicted him- 
self as having beén always melancholy 
beyond all comparison with his comrades 
of every class.” 

In his earliest youth at school, we al- 
ready see him aspiring to be the man 
“apart from all the world,” with no law 
but his own will; and to the lovers of 
“hero-worship” we commend the climax 
(not to say the veductio ad absurdum) of 
the young Napoleon making himself his 
own hero, and prophetically calling on 
France and the world to bow down to 
him, as above all laws — human and 
divine. Here is his own description of 
his meditations at the military school at 
Brienne :— 


I showed no aptitude for anything but the 
exact sciences. Every one said of me, ‘ That 
child will never be good for anything but 
geometry.” I kept aloof from my school- 
fellows. I had chosen a little corner in the 
school-grounds, where I would sit and dream 
at my ease ; for I have always liked reverie. 
When my companions tried to usurp posses- 
sion of this corner, I defended it with all my 
might. I already knew by instinct that my 
will was to override that of others, and that 
what pleased me was to belong to me. 


We cannot stay to reflect on the system 
of school-training which — in place of the 
one most precious lesson of obedience — 
left the boy to sow in his own heart the 
seed of that unbounded egotism, which 
not only bore its fruit through his whole 
life, but was always consistently avowed. 
Once, for example, he said to M. de 
Rémusat, in a moment of good-humored 
frankness : — 





In fact, I believe I should have obeyed very 
badly. I recollect, at the time of the Treaty 
of Campo Formio, M. de Cobenzel and I met, 
in order to conclude it, in a room where, ac- 
cording to an Austrian custom, a dais had 
been erected and the throne of the emperor of 
Austria was represented. On entering’ the 
room I asked what that meant, and afterwards 
I said to the Austrian minister, “ Now, before 
we begin, have that armchair removed, for I 
can never see one seat higher than the others 
without instantly wanting to place myself in 


it.” You see I had an instinct of what was to 


happen to me some day. 


As the moral character of the young 
Napoleon was thus developed from his 
own self-will, so his intellectual culture, 
in all but the exact sciences, was directed 
by imagination more than by reason. 


I entered the service, and soon grew tired of 
garrison work. I began to read novels and 
they interested me deeply. I even tried to 
write some. This occupation created in me a 
vagueness of imagination, it mingled with the 
positive knowledge I had acquired; and I 
often amused myself with dreaming, in order 
that I might afterwards measure my dreams by 
the compass of my reason. I threw myself 
into an ideal world, and I endeavored to find 
out in what precise points it differed from the 
actual world in which I lived. . . . History I 
did not so much study, as make a conquest of 
it; that is to say, I chose and retained only so 
much of it as could give me a new idea, de- 
spising what was useless, and mastering such 
results as pleased me. 


This “vagueness of imagination” was 
exemplified by his admiration for the 
Scotch mists of formless clouds and emp- 
tier words, into which it pleased Mac- 
pherson to transmute the remnants of 
Gaelic poetry; and while he revelled in 
the so-called “Ossian” he cast away the 
Iliad as tedious. The avowal was made 
by himself in his condemnation of style 
in writing, as well as of good fas¢e in all 
things. 


Ah, good taste! That is another of those 
classical words which I do not adopt. It is 
perhaps my own fault, but there are certain 
rules which mean nothing to me. For exam- 
ple, what is called “style,” good or bad, does 
not affect me. I care only for the force of 
thought. I used to like “Ossian,” but it was 
for the same reason which made me delight in 
the murmur of the winds and waves. In 
Egypt I tried to read the Iliad; but I got tired 
of it. 


M. Paul de Rémusat tells us that Tal- 
leyrand once said to the emperor, “‘ Good 
taste is your personal enemy. If you 
could have got rid of it by a cannonade, 
it would long since have ceased to exist.” 
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The choice of his part in public life 
was determined by the one motive of am- 
bitious egotism. He had never shared in 
the aspirations and illusions of 1789. 


I did not understand much about the Rev- 
olution, but I approved of it. was captivated 
by the equality which was to elevate myself. 

Equality [says Madame de Rémusat], noth- 
ing but eguality, was his rallying cry between 
the Revolution and himself. He did not fear 
its consequences for himself; he knew that he 
was stimulating those vain sentiments (ces vani- 
tés) which have power to mislead the most gen- 
erous dispositions ; he turned liberty aside, as 
I have often said. ... That which places 
Bonaparte above all the powerful men who 
have been called to rule their fellows, is that 
he perfectly understood his age, and that he 
always fought againstit. He did not conceal 
this ; he often said that he alone had stopped 
the Revolution, that after him it would resume 
its course.* Heallied himself with it to crush 
it, but he presumed too much on his strength. 
Skilled in recovering its advantage, it found 
the way at last to conquer and repulse him. 


The memoirs abound with interesting 
variations on this keynote. In the eyes 
of the French people it was his policy to 
represent himself as the impersonation 
of its principles, and to strike terror into 
his Royalist enemies by saying, “I am 
the Revolution, and we will show them 
of what it is capable ;” while with the 
sovereigns amongst whom he aspired to 
rank, he claimed the credit of having 
“finished the Revolution happily and 
abolished republics.” His whole rela- 
tions to the movement out of which he 
rose are summed up by Madame de Ré- 
musat : — 


Bonaparte frequently declared that he alone 
was the whole Revolution, and he at length 
persuaded himself that in his own person he 
preserved all of it which it would not be well 
to destroy. 


When Napoleon had fully won his 
place among the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, and genealogists tried to flatter him 
with an ancient pedigree, he announced 
in the J/oniteur, “Researches of this 
kind are purposeless. To all who may 
ask from what period the house of Bona- 
parte dates, there is a ready answer: /¢ 
dates from the 18th Brumaire ;” that is, 
from the coup d’état of Nov. gth, 1799. 
He at least did not plead the apology by 
which the advocates of Casarism repre- 
sent the military usurper as the self-sac- 
rificing instrument of an imperious neces- 


* Napoleon used to say, “‘ My son must perforce be 
a Liberal.” 





sity for the salvation of his country and 
of society. The state of France gave 
him the opportunity for executing his 
long-cherished schemes of ambition and 
self-interest. It was his own boast, that 
the animosities which were irreconcilable 
with each other found a common point of 
reconciliation in him, for he knew how 
to use them for his own advantage. 
Speaking to Madame de Rémusat of the 
bitterness of political hatred, and the dis- 
torting glass (/unette a facettes) of party 
passions, he said : — 


After all, this mode of looking at things has 
its advantage, and we make our profit of it ; 
for we too have our glasses, and if it is not 
through our passions that we view things, it is 
at least through the medium of our interests, 


The epoch at which Madame de Rému- 
sat began her close personal observation 
of Napoleon, in 1802, was precisely that 
at which the despotic power of the first 
consul had become fully confirmed, his 
court was formed upon a regal model, 
and he was only waiting the fittest mo- 
ment to assume the long-coveted imperial 
crown. His military supremacy had been 
established by the victory of Marengo 
and his second complete triumph over 
Austria in Italy; and the Peace of Ami- 
ens * seemed to give France a breathing- 
time for the formation of a permanent 
government under so powerful a head. 
The hopes excited by Bonaparte’s bril- 
liant successes and vast ability were 
shared by the moderate politicians of 
whom the Rémusats are the type. 


Political ideas rarely enter into the head of a 
woman at twenty-two. I was therefore at that 
time quite without any kind of party spirit. I 
did not reason on the greater or less right which 
Bonaparte had to the power, of which I heard 
every one say that he made a good use. M. 
de Rémusat, who believed in him, as did nearly 
the whole of France, was full of the hopes that 
at that time seemed to be well founded. All 
classes, outraged and disgusted by the horrors 
of the Revolution, and grateful to the consular 
government which preserved us from the Jaco- 
bin reaction, looked upon its coming into 
power as a new era for the country. The ex- 
periments in liberty that had been repeatedly 
made had inspired a natural, though scarcely 
rational, aversion to it; for, in truth, liberty 
had always disappeared when its name was 
abused to vary only the forms of tyranny. 


* We can only refer incidentally to Madame de Ré- 
musat’s vivid account of the first consul’s explosion of 
rage to Lord Whitworth, on the eve of the rupture of 
the peace, as completely confirming Lord Whitworth’s 
report of the scene to his government, and utterly con- 
a the account of it given by Napoleon at St. 

elena. 
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But, in general, nobody in France wanted any- 
thing except quiet, the right to free exercise 
of the intellect, the cultivation of private vir- 
tues, and the reparation, by degrees, of those 
losses of fortune which were common to all. 
When I remember the dreams which I cher- 
ished at that time, the recollection makes me 
sick at heart. I regret those fancies, as one 
regrets the bright thoughts of the spring-time 
of life — of that time when, to use a simile of 
Bonaparte’s, one looks at all things through a 
gilded veil, which makes them bright and 
sparkling. ‘Little by little,” said he, “ this 
veil thickens as we advance in life, until all is 
nearly black.” Alas! he himself soon stained 
with blood that gilded veil through which 
France had gladly contemplated him. 

Bonaparte told the author more than 
once that he had not intended to proceed 
to the establishment of the empire till 
two years after the time at which he was 
forced to anticipate his long-formed de- 
sign. His plan was to win the mind of 
France by his administration and accus- 
tom her to the spectacle of a quasi-roy- 
alty: he trusted to the confidence of the 
Republicans in him as the impersonation 
of the Revolution, and kept up the hopes 
of the Royalists by his secret correspon- 
dence; while the renewal of war with 
England involved the strengthening of 
the army, which would become the de- 
voted instrument of his will. But his 
hand was forced by the “ irreconcilables ” 
of each party: for Jacobin distrust and 
Royalist conspiracies he devised the rem- 
edy of a stunning blow, which should win 
back the confidence of the one party by 
striking terror into the other; and his 
first great crime, which remained the 
reatest of his life and determined its 
uture course, was—in his deliberate 
choice — the needful price of the empire : 
his last step to the throne was on the 
murdered corpse of the young Bourbon 
prince. Thus in the pages of these me- 
moirs, the conspiracy of Georges, the 
opportunity which it offered for getting 
rid of Pichegru and Moreau, the murder 
of the Duc d’Enghien, and the restora- 
tion of the empire, are the connected acts 
of one drama. All the attempts to 
shuffle off the responsibility on Talley- 
rand,* Savary, or any other agents, are 

* The St. Helena legend about the Duc d’ Enghien’s 
murder has already been completely dissected by M. 
Lanfrey. Madame de Rémusat rightly states that, as 
regarded that great crime, the head and front of Talley- 
rand’s offending was that he did nothing to prevent it: 
* M. de Talleyrand,” says Madame de Rémusat, ** has 
told me more than once, that Bonaparte informed him, 
as well as the two other consuls, of the arrest of the 
Duc d’Enghien, and the inflexible determination he 
had formed concerning him. He added that all three 
perceived that words would be useless, and kept silence 
accordingly.” 





now forever silenced by Napoleon’s reit- 
erated avowals of the deliberate purpose 
of the dukes murder, in order to strike 
terror into the Royalists, and “ shew 
them of what we are capable ;” and itisa 
signal proof of his magic power over the 
feelings of those about him, that it was a 
relief to them to believe that the act was 
a cruel, deliberate calculation of his fo/z- 
tigue, rather than a purposeless crime, 
into which he was hurried by overpower- 
ing anger and revenge. 


The deep emotion, hitherto concentrat- 


ed on the fate of the young prince in the 
trench at Vincennes, will henceforth be 
mingled with the tragic interest of the 
scenes passing at the same time in the 
chateau of Malmaison: the vain expostu- 
lations of the wife —the silent terror of 
the courtiers —the agony of the lady of 
honor, dividing her pity for the victim 
with regretful and prophetic fears for the 
perpetrator who still had a strong hold 
upon her attachment —his hypocritical 
recital of verses in praise of clemency, and 
his cold-blooded gaiety at the game of 
chess,* which was broken off by the 
arrival of the news —the shock of the 
announcement, and the vain efforts of the 
court to preserve calmness—the ter- 
rible night and sad awakening to hear the 
details ¢ — the murmurs of Paris reaching 
to Malmaison — Bonaparte’s elaborate 
justification of the deed, and threats of 
vengeance still to come : — 


These people wished to throw France into 
disorder and to kill the Revolution in my per- 
son. ... / have shed blood — J was obliged to 
shed it—TI shall perhaps shed more still; but 
without anger, and just simply because blood- 
letting is one of the combinations of political 
medicine. I am the man of the State; I am 
the French Revolution—I repeat it—and I 
will uphold it. 


It was thus that 


Women, even more than men, were subju- 
gated by the magic of that sacramental phrase 
of Bonaparte’s—“‘my policy.” With those 
words he crushed one’s thoughts, feelings, and 
even impressions ; and when he uttered them, 
no one in the palace, especially no woman, 
would have dared to ask him what he meant. 


* Even so small a point of the Napoleonic legend as 
his skill at chess, as connected with his skill in war, re- 
ceives its shock—‘* He played badly, and would not 
submit to the moves.” 

t One touching incident of the tragedy was reported 
by Savary to Madame Bonaparte, that after the Duc 
d’ Enghien’s death the gendarmes were allowed to take 
his clothes, his watch, and the money he had on him. 
** Not one of them would touch anything.” And the 
cold-blooded Savary added for himself: ‘* Say what one 
will, one cannot see such a man die as we might see so 
many others, and I feel it difficult to recover my sang 
Jroid.” 
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And for the moment the stroke of pol- 
icy seemed successful; but it brought a 
litelong and ample retribution even as 
policy, besides the stain which, as South- 
ey wrote long ago, “incarnadined his 
memory with a deeper dye than that of 
the purple for which he committed it.” 
Madame de Rémusat rightly marks this 
crime as the turning-point at which Na- 

oleon entered on the downward path, 
ong before he attained the outward cli- 
max of success. The Royalists were 
cowed, and the friends of order who had 
taken part with him were committed by a 
baptism of blood; but for that very rea- 
son they began to revolt from him in 
heart. 


By the death of the Duc d’Enghien, Bona- 
parte succeeded in compromising, first our- 
selves, then the French nobility, finally the 
whole nation and all Europe. Our fate was 
united with his, it is true—this was a great 
point for him; but when he dishonored us, he 
lost the right to devotion and adherence, and 
he claimed them in vain when the hour of his 
ill-fortune came. How could he reckon ona 
link forged, it must be owned, at the cost of 
the noblest feelings of the soul? Alas! I 
judge by my own case. From that time for- 
ward I began to blush in secret at the chain 
I wore ; and this feeling, which I suppressed 
with more or less success at different times, 
afterwards became the general sentiment. 


With the Jacobins he had achieved a 
success only too great; for, while com- 
promising the moderate party with him- 
self, he had committed himself to ¢hem. 
On the day after the murder, M. de 
Rémusat arrived at Malmaison with the 
news that, while the general feeling of 
Paris was revolted by the deed, the 
chiefs of the Jacobin party were saying, 
“ Le voila des nétres/” Andon his own 
part he added the prophecy, which his 
wife often afterwards recalled to mind: 
“The first consul is launched upon a 
path in which, to blot out this recollec- 
tion, he will often be forced to turn aside 
from the real, and to dazzle us by the 
extraordinary. . . . Above all, he con- 
tracted the obligation to us of being 
always successful, as success alone could 
justify the means he used to gain it.” 
How he was driven headlong on that 
downward path in which every new 
achievement, performed at an ever-grow- 
ing cost of blood and misery to his peo- 
ple, became less effective in proportion 
to its greater necessity, — this well-known 
story is set in the light, not indeed of 
new facts, but of vivid illustration from 
the sources we have already indicated, in 





these memoirs. Madame de Rémusat 
“ sincerely believed that, until the death 
of the Duc d’Enghien, it would have been 
peor for him to legitimate his power 
y conferring upon France benefits of a 
kind which would have pledged the nation 
to him and his forever.” But she was 
—_ convinced that, in the latter part 
of his career, neither the repulse of his 
combined enemies, nor the acceptance of 
the still mighty power offered him by 
their terms of peace, nor even a decisive 
victory at Waterloo, could have restored 
the opportunity ; for he would only have 
held it under the same self-destructive 
necessity of perpetual novelty in dazzling 
achievement and ever-widening conquests. 
The same opinion was expressed by M. 
Thiers on another ground, which forms a 
striking testimony to the value of heredi- 
tary monarchy. In a curious conversa- 
tion, recorded in the posthumously pub- 
lished papers of Sainte-Beuve,* which 
took place shortly before the revolution of 
1848, Thiers, who was one of the interlocu- 
tors, moralized as follows on the fall of 
the first Napoleon : — 


It has been said that if Napoleon had won 
the battle of Waterloo he would have kept his 
ground, and might have transmitted the impe- 
rial sceptre to his son. Not the least in the 
world! There is nothing like hereditary de- 
scent to secure duration. That is what men 
respect ; and it is very lucky they do respect 
it, since, but for that, there would be nothing 
but perpetual instability. It is a great thing 
to be fils de famille. 

Look at the great Frederick. In the first 
half of his reign he committed every extrava- 
gance, every coup de téte imaginable ; whereas, 
in the second half, he showed himself an accom- 
plished statesman. He was, at the outset, 
nothing more than a great captain. The Aus- 
trians took his capital twice, the Russians 
once. Do you really believe that, if he had 
not been a fils de famille—the son of aking 
—his enemies would not have found some 
pretender to set up against him? Instead of 
that, they contented themselves with laying 
Berlin under contribution, and took their de- 
parture thence as soon as they learned that he 
had broken up his camp to come to the relief 
of his capital. Napoleon said an admirable 
word in 1815: “Jf J had but been my own 
grandson, I should have rallied again even from 
the foot of the Pyrenees. 


But the truth is that he had been de- 
throned in the public opinion of France 
long before he succumbed to foreign ene- 
mies ; and these memoirs are especially 
valuable for the signs by which they trace 


* Les Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve, p. 65. 
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the steady progress of popular alienation. 
Even his military success ceased to dazzle 
from (at least, if not before) the climax 
which it reached at Austerlitz; and the 
deepening sense of its cost in blood, mis- 
ery, and national distress, was no longer 
charmed away by victories which more 
and more failed to surpass or equal ex- 
ectation. This was confessed by Napo- 
eon himself at the very moment when 
the peace of Tilsit seemed to have made 
him master of the world. “ Military 
glory,” he said, “soon palls upon modern 
nations. Fifty battles produce little more 
sensation than five orsix. To the French 
I shall always be the man of Marengo, 
rather than of Jena or Friedland.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable utterance 
of Napoleon’s self-analysis is that in 
which he summed up his own career, not 
in the legends woven for a last appeal 
from St. Helena to the opinion of the 
world, but in one of his moments of frank 
self-judgment. “One day, when at the 
zenith of his power, he asked those about 
him what would be said of him after his 
death. They all hastened to answer in 
phrases of compliment or of flattery. 
But he interrupted them by exclaiming, 
‘What! you are at a loss to know 
what people will say? They will say, 
OUF !*” 


We have but small space left to glance 
at the highly interesting revelations of 
Napoleon’s life amidst his court, and at 
the new light thrown by the memoirs 
upon all the members of the Bonaparte 
family. He once defined a statesman 
as a person completely out of the regu- 
lar orbit (parfaitement excentrigue),; al- 
most alone on one side, with the world 
on the other: and his friends and servants 
were treated as unscrupulously as his vic- 
tims. The horror of the great crime of 
his life is mingled with disgust at the un- 
speakable meanness with which he used 
Caulaincourt as the blind instrument of 
entrapping the poor young duke; and 
when he learnt how this vicarious treach- 
ery was aggravated by the fact that Cau- 
laincourt had been in the household of 
Condé, the duke’s father, he only said: 
“TI didn’t know that; and besides, what 
does it matter? If Caulaincourt is com- 
promised, there is no great harm; he will 
serve me all the better /” 

That this was no half-jesting cynicism, 
but the deliberate system of all his rela- 
tions with his servants, is the constant 
theme of bitter reminiscence throughout 
the memoirs. It was his plan to make 





them his own by compromising and de- 
grading them, and to keep them in con- 
stant uneasiness, that they might never 
feel for a moment out of his power. With 
them, as in his relation to the whole world, 
we might apply to Napoleon what Thucyd- 
ides makes a Corinthian orator affirm of 
the Athenians: “If any one were to say 
that he was born never to be quiet him- 
self nor to let any one else be quiet, he 
would say right.” A touching vein runs 
through the memoirs of the constant 
effort of the writer and her husband to 
serve the emperor without losing self-re- 
spect, gradually becoming impossible, and 
then punished by loss of favor. Of this 
Madame de Rémusat once ventured to 
complain to Josephine. 


The empress received me in a most friendly 
manner, and I avowed to her quite frankly the 
trouble that was on my mind. I expressed 
my surprise that no past proof of devotedness 
or disinterested service could avail with her 
husband against a sudden prejudice. She re- 
peated my words to him, and he well under- 
stood what they meant; but he persisted in 
his own definition of what he called devoted- 
ness, which was an entire surrender of one’s 
being, of all one’s sentiments, and of all one’s 
opinions, and repeated that we ought to give 
up all our former habits, in order to have only 
one thought, that of his interest and his will. 


He found men to serve him thus: like 
Savary, who stifled the better side of his 
character (for “the emperor sedulously 
cultivated evil passions in the men who 
served him, and they flourished abun- 
dantly in his reign ”), or from a true spirit 
of devotedness, like Duroc, on whose 
death Napoleon wrote, “It is the first 
time, for twenty years, that he has not 
divined what would give me pleasure.” 
And yet we learn from M. Charles de Ré- 
musat that even this devoted friend did 
not like the emperor, or at any rate judged 
him with severity. In later times he was 
wearied out by Bonaparte’s temper, and 
still more by his system of government, 
and on the day preceding his death, he 
let this be perceived, even by the em- 
peror. 

Bonaparte encouraged cunning and tale- 
bearing among his courtiers, and resorted 
to the meanness of opening their letters, 
and the De Rémusats ultimately lost his 
favor through a correspondence thus in- 
tercepted. He claimed to hold even their 
reputations at his mercy —to sport with 
them himself, though, from a selfish mo- 
tive, he forbade others to do the like. 


The despotism of his will grew in propor- 
tion to the enlargement of the circle witn 
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which he surrounded himself ; it is a fact that 
he wanted to be the sole arbiter of reputations, 
to make them and to unmake them at his 
pleasure. He branded a man or blighted a 
woman for a word, without any kind of hesi- 
tation, but he was much displeased that the 
public should venture to observe and to com- 
ment on the conduct of either one or the other, 
if he had placed them within the rays of the 
aureole with which he surrounded himself. 


Madame de Rémusat illustrates this by 
a strange scene at court, in which Napo- 
leon, after putting the ladies to the blush 
by telling each in turn the scandal people 
said of them, flew into a violent passion 
at the audacity of those who dared to 
utter a word against his court and family ; 
upon which one of the ladies said to Jose- 
phine, ‘“‘ Let the emperor only go on de- 
fending us in that fashion, and we are 
lost.” 

This spirit of licentious mischief was 
often indulged at his court balls. 


He accosted the ladies freely, and was often 
very unscrupulous in his remarks to them ; 
and if he was answered, and unable at once to 
recognize who it was that spoke to him, he 
would pull off the speaker’s mask, revealing 
himself by this rude act of power. He also 
took great pleasure in seeking out certain 
husbands, under cover of his disguise, and 
tormenting them with anecdotes, true or false, 
of their wives. If he afterwards learned that 
these revelations had been followed by un- 
pleasant consequences, he became very angry ; 
for he would not permit the displeasure which 
he had himself excited to be independent of 
him. It must be said, because it is the truth, 
there is in Bonaparte a natural badness, which 
makes him like to do evil in small as well as 
in great things. 

He took a mischievous delight in giv- 
ing annoyance and irritation, and then 
laughing at the pain he had caused, which 
reminds us of nothing so much as the 
recklessness of a boy making mischief 
“for the fun of it.” His sisters were 
often the butt of this propensity, for 
which, it must be owned, they gave him 
ample provocation. Take, for example, 
the scene at the great family and court 
dinner, on the day when the Senate de- 
creed the establishment of the empire : — 


Just before we sat down to table, the gov- 
ernor of the palace, Duroc, went round to 
apprise us all, one after the other, of the titles 
of prince and princess, which we must give to 
Joseph and Louis Bonaparte, and their wives 
respectively. Napoleon’s sisters, Mesdames 
Bacciochi and Murat, seemed thunderstruck 
with this distinction of rank between their 
sisters-in-law and themselves. The emperor 
himself looked gay and serene, and, I fancy, 





rather enjoyed in secret the little constraint 
occasioned among us all by the new court 
ceremonial. Madame Murat was in despair, 
and when she heard the emperor name repeat- 
edly the princess Louis, so utterly lost all com- 
mand of her emotions that she could not re- 
strain her tears. She drank glass after glass 
of water, to seem to do something to recover 
her self-possession ; but her tears always again 
got the better of her. Madame Bacciochi, who 
was older and more mistress of herself, re- 
frained indeed from weeping, but assumed a 
rough and trenchant manner, and treated all 
round her with marked hauteur. 

Next day there was a dinner ex famille at 
the Tuileries, where a family scene occurred 
of still more violence [reported by the empress 
to Madame de Rémusat, who, of course, was 
not present]. Madame Murat broke out afresh 
in complaints, tears, and reproaches, demand- 
ing to know the reason why she and her sisters 
were to be condemned to obscurity —to con- 
tempt— while strangers to the family were, 
forsooth, to be loaded with honors and digni- 
ties. Napoleon answered with extreme haugh- 
tiness, that he was the master to distribute 
dignities at his pleasure. On this occasion he 
let fall a sharp saying, which has been retained 
in memory, “One would really think, ladies, 
to listen to the pretensions you put forward, 
that we hold the crown from the late king our 
father.” 

The finale of the scene was that Madame 
Murat fell on the floor ina fainting-fit. Na- 
poleon at once softened, and the end was that 
she got for herself and husband all the digni- 
ties she wanted. The whole spectacle gave 
me a new and strong impression of the over- 
powering effect which ambition is capable of 
producing on characters of a certain sort. 


And so in small things, as well as great, 
Napoleon showed his disregard for the 
feelings of those about him and contempt 
for the “minor moralities” and small 
observances, which have been styled the 
politeness of kings. Thus at his recep- 
tions, “ he never remembered a name, and 
his first question almost invariably was, 
‘What do you call yourself?’” But here 
he met his match ia the composer Gré- 
try. 

As a member of the Institute he frequently 
attended the Sunday receptions, and it hap- 
pened more than once that the emperor, who 
had come to recognize his face, approached 
him almost mechanically, and asked him his 
name. One day, Grétry, who was tired of this 
perpetual question, and perhaps a little an- 
noyed at not having produced a more lasting 
impression, answered to the emperor's rudely 
uttered “ And you! who are you?” ina sharp, 
impatient tone, “Sire, Jam still Grétry.” Ever 
afterwards, the emperor recognized him per- 
fectly. 


No parts of the memoirs are more 
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striking than those which depict the court 
of a military adventurer, who gloried in 
being but the first citizen of a free re- 
public, as teeming with those evils, which 
the writer truly describes as innate in all 
despotic courts: the jealousies of fierce 
passions and rival factions; the most 
chilling social and mental restraint; un- 
bounded pomp and luxury, and the unbri- 
dled license of immorality; with mean 
submission to the fat uttered by the ir- 
revocable sentence, “ Fe le veux.” The 
suggestion, that the writer’s emotional 
disposition may have led her to color her 
pictures too strongly, is well met by the 
appeal of M. Charles de Rémusat, not 
only to the parallel scenes described by 
Saint-Simon, whose exaggeration is only 
in his language, but to the more moderate 
judgment of Madame de Maintenon, who 
thus described the despotic court in which 
she played so conspicuous a part: “ As 
for your court friends, they are always 
grovelling on the earth. . . . We witness 
assassinations, envy, rage, treachery, in- 
satiable avarice — meannesses which are 
disguised under the. name of greatness, 
courage,” etc.; a very summary of a 
great part of the contents of the memoirs 
now before us. 

Of the portraits of the Bonaparte fam- 
ily, sketched in the introduction, we can 
only notice one which later events have 
invested with deep interest. The two 
persons singled out in these memoirs for 
special exception from the repulsive char- 
acter of the Bonaparte family and con- 
nections, are Eugéne Beauharnais and 
his sister Hortense, afterwards queen of 
Holland, and mother of Napoleon III., 
the only son who survived her. Madame 
de Rémusat has drawn the character of 
Eugéne in a few vigorous and discrimi- 
native lines, which we have no space left 
to quote. 

His sister Hortense is depicted in these 
memoirs as of an equally happy nature, 
but the world in general has not as yet 
been quite prepared to accept the por- 
trait. Madame de Rémusat regards her 
with the strongest sympathy as “ perhaps 
the unhappiest person of ber time, and 
the least formed by nature to have been 
so” —as first having been grossly and 
emer yee A calumniated by the jealous 

atred of the Bonapartes, and, after their 
fall, involved in the general discredit of 
all who bore their name. 


I have been [she says] in a position to take 
a very near view of Madame Louis Bonaparte ; 
I have ended by becoming acquainted with all 
the secrets of her interior life, and she has 


always appeared to me as one of the purest 
and most unfortunate of women. Her only 
solace was the tender affection she bore to her 
brother. She enjoyed by sympathy his happi- 
ness, his successes, the sunshine of his temper. 
How often have I heard her utter these touch- 
ing words, “I live only in Eugéne’s life !” 


The expression of Madame de Rému- 
sat’s feeling for Queen Hortense rings 
extremely like truth, at least for the period 
of their personal acquaintance and inter- 
course. Everything worked against Hor- 
tense — her own inexperienced and ro- 
mantic views of life — her mother’s much 
less romantic and not a whit wiser schemes 
for bestowing her in marriage — and 
finally, her husband’s morbidly distrustful 
and morose temper. Louis Bonaparte is 
described by Madame de Rémusat as dé- 
fiant et faux. That he was false we see 
no evidence. Distrustful he was to an 
almost insane excess; and the persecu- 
tions of his wife recorded in these me- 
moirs, especially considering some of the 
occasions he chose for them, were simply 
brutal. In one of the keen rebukes, 
which he unsparingly administered all 
round, Napoleon wrote to Louis : — 


Your quarrels with the queen are a public 
scandal. Pray have, in your family, that pa- 
ternal and effeminate character which you 
show in your government, and carry into 
affairs that vigor which you show at home. 
You treat a young woman like one handling a 
regiment. You have the best and most virtucus 
of wives, and you make her unhappy. 


The unvarying regard and affection of 
such a man as Napoleon for the only 
woman he seems to have both loved and 
respected, is a strong confirmation of 
Madame de Rémusat’s contemporaneous 
testimony: “ Hortense,” he said, “forces 
me to believe in virtue.” * 


* It may not here be out of place to make some 
ae ey reference to the doubts which have been thrown 

y the enemies of the late French emperor on his legiti- 
mate birth. ‘* The malicious world,” said the late Mr. 
Senior, in 1860, to Madame Cornu (by her antecedents 
and character a most trustworthy witness), ‘* would call 
his dilatory and expectative policy a sign of his Dutch 
blood.”” “The world,’ she said, “would talk non- 
sense. He has not a drop of Dutch blood. In the 
beginning of July 1807, Napoleon effected a reconcilia- 
tion between Hortense and Louis. They met at Mont- 
pellier, and spent three or four days, as was usually the 
case, in quarrelling. She went off in a pet to Bordeaux, 
where the emperor was on his way to begin his seizure 
of Spain. She passed a few days with him, and then 
returned, at the end of July, to her husband at Mont- 
pellier. He has many little bodily tricks resembling 
those of Louis. Louis never looked you in the face ; 
when he bowed, it was not like anybody else, it was an 
inclination of the body on one side. He kept his hands 
close to his sides. Louis Napoleon has all these pecul- 
iarities. He [Louis] was jealous of Hortense, bribed 
all her servants to watch her, and often said of Louis 





cee “Ce west pas mon enfant ;”’ but he was 
half mad, and I believe only said so to tease his wife. 
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We cannot conclude without reverting, 
for a moment, to the point from which we 
set out, the justification given by these 
memoirs to our old-fashioned views of 
Napoleon, especially as bearing upon the 
question of his relation to our own coun- 
try and its politics. Few illustrations of 
our tendency to make foreign politics the 
battle-ground of party are stronger than 
the feeling which glorified “ the ogre of 
Corsica” into “the martyr of St. Hele- 
na;” and in this case also the truth of 
history rebukes the morbid indulgence of 
sentiment at the cost of steadfast, patri- 
otic policy. It is something new to find 
a French writer rendering full justice to 
the character of England’s resistance to 
Napoleon, and that fuller justice which 
the English opposition refused to the 
motives of her government and people in 
fighting out the conflict to the end. Af- 
ter describing, in one of her most inter- 
esting chapters, the /@¢es at Fontainebleau 
in 1807 — when the emperor’s fortune had 
reached the zenith from which it began to 
decline in the ill-omened divorce and the 
conspiracy against Spain— Madame de 
Rémusat says : — 


For all this, a worm was gnawing at the 
vitals of his glory. The French Revolution 
was not a process by which the public mind 
was to be led to oda to arbitrary power ; 
the enlightenment of the age, the progress of 
sound principles, the spread of liberty, were 
all against him, and they were destined to 
overthrow this brilliant edifice of authority, 
founded in opposition to the march of the 
human intellect. The sacred flame of liberty 
was burning in England. Happily for the 
welfare of nations, that sanctuary was defended 
by a barrier which the armies of Bonaparte 
could not break down, A few leagues of sea 
protected the civilization of the world, and 
saved it from being forced to abandon the 
field of battle to one who might not perhaps 
have utterly beaten it, but who would have 
stifled it for the space of a whole generation. 

The English government, jealous of so 
colossal a power, and notwithstanding the ill 
success of so many enterprises, found an un- 
failing resource against the emperor in the 
national sentiments. The pride and the in- 
dustry of England, which was attacked in 
both its position and its interests, were equally 
alarmed, and the people consented eagerly to 
every sacrifice that was demanded of them. 


At one time he took yo of Louis Epes, 
which would scarcely have been the case if he had 
really doubted his legitimacy.” __ : 

Madame de Rémusat also distinctly marks the time 
when Louis and Hortense were living in apparent hap- 
piness during the temporary reconciliation at Mont- 
pellier, as t which gave the future emperor his 
existence. 





Those who hold that any praise of an 
English minister from abroad marks him 
as the minister, not of England, but of 
France, or an or Austria, may per- 
haps rather sympathize with Bonaparte’s 
democratic hatred of England, expressed 
in terms, of which we seem to have heard 
echoes nearer home, not so very long 
ago. 

Every effort was made to stigmatize what 
was called the invasion of Continental liber- 
ties. The English government was compared, 
in its policy,to Marat. ‘ What did he ever 
do that was more atrocious?” was asked. 
“The spectacle of a perpetual war is presented 
to the world. The oligarchical ringleaders 
who direct English policy will end, as all ex- 
aggerated and infuriated men do end, by earn- 
ing the opprobrium of their own country and 
the hatred of other nations.” 


We conclude with a passage, the moral 
of which may be the less necessary to 
point at a moment when sentimental sym- 
pathy with foreign despotism is brought 
to the test of responsible policy : — 


The Opposition declared against the expedi- 
tion, and the emperor, in his ignorance of the 
British Constitution, flattered himself that the 
Parliamentary debates on this point would be 
useful to him. Little accustomed to opposi- 
tion, he estimated that of a political party in 
England by the effect which would have been 
produced in France, had the same violence of 
opinion which he remarked in the London 
journals been manifested here, and he believed 
the English government was lost on the evi- 
dence of the diatribes of the Morning Chron- 
icle. These articles were a welcome aliment 
to his own impatience, but his hopes always 
proved vain. - The Opposition declaimed, but 
its remonstrances came to nothing, and the 
government always found means to carry on 
the necessary struggle. 


We have still confidence in that un- 
broken tradition of English patriotism, 
which will surely make the like stand 
whenever the call to action dispels the 
mists of sentiment. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE day after Paul’s departure for 
London with his lawyer and his uncle, 
Mr. Gus left the Markham Arms. By a 
fatality, Fairfax thought, he too was going 
away at the same time. He had gone 
up to Markham in the morning early for 
no particular reason. He said to himself 
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that he wanted to see the house which he 
had become an inmate of so strangely for 
a little while, and then had been swept 
out of, most probably forever. To think 
that he knew all those rooms as famil- 
iarly as if they belonged to him, and could 
wander about them in his imagination, 
and remember whereabouts the pictures 
hung on the walls, and how the patterns 
went in the carpet, and yet never had 
seen them a month ago, and never would 
see them again! It is a strange experi- 
ence in a life when this happens, but not 
avery rare one. Sometimes the passer- 
by is made for a single evening, for an 
hour or two, the sharer of an existence 
which drops entirely into the darkness 
afterwards, and is never visible to him 
again. Fairfax asked himself somewhat 
sadly if this was how it was to be. He 
thought that he would never in his life 
forget one detail of those rooms, the very 
way the curtains hung, the covers on the 
tables, and yet they would never be any- 
thing to him except a picture in his mem- 
ory, hahging suspended between the 
known and the unknown. The great 
door was open as he had known it (“ It is 
always open,” he said to himself), and all 
the windows of the sitting-rooms receiv- 
ing the full air and sunshine into them. 
But up-stairs the house was not yet open. 
Over some of the windows the curtains 
were drawn. Were they still sleeping, 
the two women who were in his thoughts ? 
He cared much less in comparison for 
the rest of the family. Paul, indeed, be- 
ing in trouble, had been much in his mind 
as he came up the avenue; but Paul had 
not been here when Fairfax had lived in 
the house, and did not enter into his rec- 
ollections. And Paul he knew was away 
now. But the two women — Alice, whom 
he had been allowed to spend so many 
lingering hours with, to whom he had 
told so much about himself, and Lady 
Markham, whom he had never ceased to 
wonder at — they had taken him into the 
very closest circle of their friendship. 
They had said “ Go,” and he had gone; 
or “ Come,” and he had always been ready 
to obey. And now was he to see no 
more of them forever? Fairfax could 
not but feel very melancholy when this 
thought came into his mind. He came 
very slowly up the avenue, looking at the 
old house. The old house he called it to 
himself, as people speak of the house they 
have loved for years. He would never 


forget it, though already perhaps they had 
forgotten him. His foot upon the gravel 
in front caught the ear o 


Mr. Brown 


who came to the door and looked out 
curiously. When things of a mysterious 
character are happening in a house the 
servants are always vigilant. Brown 
came down-stairs early; he suffered no 
sound to pass unnoticed. And now he 
came out into the early sunshine, and 
looked about like a man determined to 
let nothing escape him. And the sight of 
Fairfax was a welcome sight, for was he 
not “mixed up” with the whole matter, 
and probably able to throw light upon 
some part of it, could he be got to speak? 

“J hope I see you well, sir,” said Mr. 
Brown. “This is a sad house, sir — not 
like what it was a little time ago. We 
have suffered a great affliction, sir, in the 
loss of Sir William.” 

“]T am going away, Brown,” said Fair- 
fax. “I came up to ask for the ladies. 
Tell me what you can about them. How 
is Lady Markham? She must have felt 
it sersibty, I fear.” 

“ Yes, sir, and all that’s happened since,” 
said Brown. “A death, sir, is a thing 
we must all look forward to. That will 
happen from time to time, and nobody 
can say a word; but there’s a deal hap- 
pened since, Mr. Fairfax, and that do try 
my lady the worst of all.” 

Fairtax did not ask what had happened, 
which Mr. Brown very shrewdly took as 
conclusive that he knew all about it. He 
said half to himself, “I will leave a card, 
though that means nothing;” and then 
he mused long over the card, trying to 
put more than a message ever contained 
into the little space at his disposal. This 
was at last what he produced : — 





With 


EDWARD FAIRFAX’S 


most respectful and affectionate humble 
duty, his best wishes, his completest 
sympathy, only longing to be able to do 
anything to be of any use. Going away 
Min: Co with a heavy heart, 











When he had written this —and only 
when he had written it—it occurred to 
him how much better it would have been 
to have written a note, and then he hesi- 
tated whether to tear his card in pieces; 
but, on reflection, decided to let itgo. He 


age Brown from the attempt to decipher 





it. 





thought the crowded lines would discour-'’ 








the g 
alarm 





wo wer s 
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“You will give them that, and tell them 
—but there is no need for telling them 
anything,” Fairfax said with a sigh. 

“You are going away, sir?” 

“Yes, Brown,” he said confidentially, 
“ directly,” feeling as if he could cry ; and 
Brown felt for the poor young fellow. He 
thought over the matter for a moment, and 
reflected that if things were to go badly 
for the family, it would be a good thin 
for Miss Alice to have a good husban 
ready at hand. Various things had given 
Brown a high opinion of Fairfax. There 
were signs about him—which perhaps 
only a person of Mr. Brown’s profession 
could fully appreciate — of something like 
wealth. Brown could scarcely have ex- 
plained to any one the reasons on which 
he built this hypothesis, but all the same 
he entertained it with profound convic- 
tion. He eyed the card with great inter- 
est, meaning to peruse it by-and-by. And 
then he ea 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I think 
Miss Alice is just round the corner, with 
the young ladies and the young gentle- 
men. You won’t mention, sir, as I said 
it, but I think you'll find them all there.” 

Fairfax was down the steps in a 
moment, but then paused. 

“1 wonder if it will be an intrusion,” 
he said; then made an abject and alto- 
gether inappropriate appeal, “ Brown! 
do you think I may venture, Brown?” 

“T would, sir, if I was you,” said that 
personage with a secret chuckle, but the 
seriousness of his countenance never 
relaxed. 

He grinned as the young man darted 
away in the direction he had pointed out. 
Brown was not without sympathy for 
tender sentiments. And then he fell 
back upon those indications already 
referred to. A good husband was a/ways 
a good thing, he said to himself. 

And Fairfax skimmed as if on wings 
round the end of the wing to a bit of 
lawn which they were all fond of — where 
he had played with the boys and talked 
with Alice often before. hen he got 
within sight of it, however, he skimmed 
the ground no longer. He began to get 
alarmed at his own temerity. The black- 
ness of the group on the grass, which he 
had seen only in their light summer 
dresses, gave him a sensation of pain. 
He went forward very timidly, very 
doubtfully. Alice was standing with her 
back towards him, and it was only when 
he was quite near that she turned round. 
She gave a little startled cry — “ Mr. 
Fairfax!” and smiled, then her eyes 
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filled with tears. She held out one hand 
to him and covered her face with the 
other. The little girls, seeing this, be- 
gan to cry too. Forthe moment it was 
their most prevailing habit. Fairfax took 
the outstretched hand into both his, and 
what could he do to show his sympathy 
but kiss it —a sight which filled Bell and 
Marie with wonder, seeing it as they saw 
the world in general, through that blurred 
medium of tears. ; 

“I could not help coming,” he said, 
“forgive me! just to look at the windows. 
I know them all byheart. I had no hope 
of so much happiness as to see—any 
one—but I could not —it was impossi- 
ble to go away — without ——” 

Here they all thought he gave a little 
sob too, which said more than his words, 
and went to their hearts. 

“But, Mr. Fairfax,” said Bell, “you 
were here before - 

“Yes—1I could not goaway. I always 
thought it possible that there might be 
some errand—something you would tell 
me to do. At all events I must have 
stayed for ” 

The funeral he would have added. He 
could not but feel that though Alice had 
given him her hand, there was a little 
hesitation about her. 

“ But, Mr. Fairfax,” Bell began again, 
“you were staying at the inn with —the 
little gentleman. Don’t you know he is 
our enemy now?” 

“I don’t think he is your enemy,” Fair- 
fax said, which was not at all what he 
meant to say. 

*“ Hush, Bell, that was not what it was 
—only mamma thought — and I —that 
poor Paul was your friend and that you 
would not have put yourself—on the 
other side.” 

“7 put myself on the other side!” 
cried the young man. “Oh, how little 
you know! I was going to offer to go 
out to that place myself to make sure, for 
it does not matter where I go. I am not 
of consequence to any one like Paul — 
but ——” 

“ But — what?” 

Alice half put out her hand to him 
again. 

“ You will not think this is putting my- 
self on the other side. It all looks so 
dreadfully genuine,” said Fairfax, sinking 
his voice. 

Only Alice heard what he said. She 
was unreasonable, as girls are. 

“In that case we will not say anything 
more on the subject, Mr. Fairfax; you 
cannot expect us to agree with you,” she 
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said. “Good-bye. I will tell mamma you 
have called.” 

She turned away from him as she spoke, 
then cast a glance at him from under her 
eyelids, angry yet relenting. They stood 
for a moment fike the lovers in Moliére, 
eyeing each other timidly, sadly, but there 
was no one to bring them together, to say 
the necessary word in the ear of each. 
Poor Fairfax uttered a sigh so big that it 
seemed to move the branches round. He 
said, — 

“ Good-bye then, Miss Markham ; won’t 
you shake, hands with me before I go?” 

“‘ Good-bye,” said Alice faintly. 

She wanted to say something more, but 
what could she say ? 

Another moment and he was gone alto- 
gether, hurrying down the avenue. 

“Oh, how nasty you were to poor Mr. 
Fairfax,” cried Bell. “ And he was always 
so kind. Don’t you remember, Marie, 
how he ran all the way in the rain to fetch 
the doctor? Even George wouldn’t go. 
He said he couldn't take a horse out, and 
was frightened of the thunder among the 
trees; but Mr. Fairfax only buttoned his 
coat and flew.” 

“The boys said,” cried little Marie, 
“that they were sure he would win the 
mile —in a moment ig 

“Oh, children,” cried Alice, “‘ what do 

fou know about it? You will break my 
heart talking such nonsense — when there 
is so much trouble in the house. I am 
going in to mamma.” 

But things were not much better there, 
for she found Lady Markham with Fair- 
fax’s card in her hand, which she was 
reading with a great deal of emotion. 

“Put it away with the letters,” Lady 
Markham said. 

They had kept all the letters which 
they received after Sir William’s death 
by themselves in the old despatch-box 
which had always travelled with him 
wherever he went, and which now stood 
—with something of the same feeling 
which might have made them appropriate 
the greenest paddock to his favorite horse 
—in Lady Markham’s room. Some of 
them were very “ beautiful letters.” They 
had been dreadful to receive morning by 
morning, but they were a kind of posses- 
sion —an inheritance now. 

“Put it with my letters,” Lady Mark- 
ham said; “any one could see that his 
very heart was in it. He knew your dear 
father’s worth. He was capabie of appre- 
ciating him, and he knows what a loss we 
have had. Poor boy —I will never forget 
his kindness --never, as long as I iive.” 








“But, mamma,” said Alice, loyal still 
though her heart was melting, “ you know 
you thought it very strange of Mr. Fair- 
fax to take that horrid little man’s part 
against Paul.” 

“TI can’t think he did anything of the 
sort,” Lady Markham said, but she would 
not enter into her reason. 

It was not wonderful, however, if Alice 
was angry. She had sent him away be- 
cause of the general family anger against 
him; and lo, nobody seemed to feel that 
anger except herself. , 

But it may be easily understood how 
Fairfax felt it a fatality when he found 
Gus’s portmanteaux packed, and himself 
awaiting his return to go by the same 
train. 

“Why should I stay here?” he said. 
“T did not come to England to stay in a 
village inn. 1 will go with you, and go to 
that lawyer, and get it all settled. Why 
should they make such a fuss about it? 
I mean no one any harm. Why can’t 
they take to me and make me one of the 
family, except that I should be there in- 
stead of my poor father? I don’t know 
what difference it need make.” 

“But that is a considerable differ- 
ence,” said Fairfax. “ You must perceive 
that.” 

“Of course it is a difference ; between 
father and son there is always a differ- 
ence, but less with me than with most 
people. I do not want to marry, for in- 
stance. Most men marry when they come 
into their estates. There was once a girl 
in the island,” said Gus, with a sigh; 
“but things were going badly, and she 
married a man in the Marines. No, if 
they will consent to consider me as one 
of the family —I like the children, and 
Alice seems a nice sort of girl, and my 
stepmother a respectable, motherly wom- 
an. ”” ‘ 

“Eh?” some hostile sound escape 
from Fairfax which made the little gentle- 
man look up with great surprise. He 
had not a notion why his friend should 
object to what he said. 

But the end was that the two did go to 
town together, and that it was Fairfax 
who directed this enemy of his friends 
where.to go, and how to manage his busi- 
ness. Gus was perfectly helpless, not 
knowing anything about London, and 
would have been as likely to settle him- 
self in Fleet Street as in Piccadilly — 
perhaps more so. Fairfax could not get 
rid of his companion till he had put him 
in communication with the lawyer, and 
generally looked after all his affairs. For 
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himself nothing could be more ill-omened. 
He went about asking himself what would 
the Markhams think of him—and yet 
what could he do? Gus’s mingled per- 
plexity and excitement in town were 
amusing, but they were embarrassing too. 
He wanted to go and see the Tower and 
St. Paul’s. He wanted Fairfax to tell 
him exactly what he ought to give to every 
cabman. He stood in the middle of the 
crowd in the streets folding his arms, and 
resisting the stream which would have 
carried him one way or the other. 

“You call this a free country, and yet 
one cannot even walk as one likes,’’ he 
said. ‘Why are these fellows jostling 
me; do they want to rob me?” 

Fairfax did not know what to do with 
the burden thus thrown on his hands. 

And it may be imagined what the young 
man’s sensations were, when having just 
deposited Gus in the dining-room of one 
of the junior clubs, of whioh he was a 
member, he met Paul upon the steps of 
the building coming in. Paul was a 
member too. Fairfax was driven to his 
wits’ end. The little gentleman was 
tired, and would not budge an inch until 
he had eaten his luncheon and refreshed 
himself. What was to be done? Paul 
was not too friendly even to himself. 

“Are you here, too, Markham? I 
thought there was nobody in London but 
myself,” Fairfax said. 

“There are only a few millions for those 
who take them into account; but some 
people don’t ——” 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” Fairfax 
said. And then they stood and looked at 
each other. Paul was pale. His mourn- 
ing gave him a formal look, not unlike his 
father. He had the air of some young 
official on duty, with a great deal of un- 
usual care and responsibility upon him. 

“You look as iT yen were the head of 
an office,” said Fairfax, attempting a 
smile. 

“It would not be a bad thing,” said 
the other languidly ; “ but the foot would 
be more like it than the head. I must do 
something of that kind.” 

“Do you mean that you are going into 
public life?” 

“That depends upon what you mean by 
public life,” said Paul. “I am not, for 
instance, going into Parliament, though 
there were thoughts of that once; but I 
have got to work, my good fellow, though 
that may seem odd to you.” 

“To work!” Fairfax echoed with dis- 
may, which dismay was not because of 
the work, but because the means of get- 





ting him out of the place, and out of risk 
of an encounter with Gus, became less 
and less every moment. Paul laughed 
with a forced and theatrical sound. In 
short, he was altogether a little theatrical 
—his looks, his dress, everything about 
him. In the excess of his determination 
to bear his downfall like a man, he was 
playing with exaggerated honesty the 
part of a fallen gentleman and ruined 
heir. 

“You think that very alarming then? 
but I assure you it depends altogether on 
how you look at it. My father worked 
incessantly, and it was his glory. If I 
work, not as achief, but as an underling, 
it will not be a bit less honorable.” 

“ Markham, can you suppose for a mo- 
ment that I think it less honorable?” said 
Fairfax; “quite otherwise. But does it 
mean Stop, I must tell you some- 
thing before I ask you any questions. 
That little beggar who calls himself your 
brother ——” 

“T believe that he is my brother,” said 
Paul, formally; and then he added with 
another laugh: “that is the noble devel- 
opment to which the house of Markham 
has come.” 

“He is there. Yes, in the dining-room, 
waiting for his luncheon. One moment, 
Markham. We were at the inn in the 
village together, and he has hung himself 
on to me. What could I do? he knew 
nothing about London; was as helpless 
as ababy. And the ladies,” said Fairfax, 
his countenance changing, “the ladies — 
take it as a sign that I am siding with him 
against you.” 

He felt a quiver come over his face like 
that of a boy who is complaining of ill- 
usage, and for the moment could scarcely 
subdue a rueful laugh at his own expense ; 
but Paul laughed no more. He became 
more than ever like the head of an office, 
too young for his post, and solemnized by 
the weight of it. His face shaped itself 
into still more profound agreement with 
the solemnity of those black clothes. 

“ Pardon me, my good fellow,” he said. 
Paul was not one of the men to whom 
this mode of address came natural. There 
was again a theatrical heroism in his look. 
“ Pardon me; but in such a matter as this 
I don’t see what your siding could do for 
either one or the other. It is facts that 
are in question, nothing else.” 

And with a hasty good-day he turned 
and went down the steps where they had 
been talking. Fairfax was left alone, and 
never man stood on the steps of a club 
and looked out upon the world and the 
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passing cabs and passengers with feelings 
more entirely uncomfortable. He had 
not been unfaithful in a thought to his 
friend, but all the circumstances were 
against him. For a few minutes he stood 
and reflected what he should do. He 
could not go and sit down at table com- 
fortably with the unconscious little man 
who had made the breach, and yet he 
could not throw him over. Finally he 
sent a message by one of the waiters to 
tell Gus that he had been called unex- 
pectedly away, and set off down the street 
at his quickest pace. He walked a long 
way before he stopped himself. He was 
anxious to make it impossible that he 
should meet either Gus again or Paul. 
Soon the streets began to close in. A 
dingier and darker part of London re- 
ceived him. He walked on, half inter- 
ested, half disgusted. How seldom, save 
perhaps in a hansom driven at full speed, 
had he ever traversed those streets lead- 
ing one out of another, these labyrinths 
of poverty and toil. As he went on, 
thinking of many things that he had 
thought of lightly enough in his day, and 
which were suggested by the comparison 
between the region in which he now found 
himself and that which he had left — the 
inequality or equality of mankind, the 
strange difference of fate—his ear was 
suddenly caught by the sound of a famil- 
jar voice. Fairfax paused, half thinking 
that it was the muddle in his mind, caused 
by that association of ideas with the prac- 
tical drama of existence in which he 
found himself involved, which suggested 
that voice to him; but looking round he 
suddenly found himself, as he went across 
one of the many narrow streets which 
crossed the central line of road, face to 
face with the burly form of Spears. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

“ You here, too,” said the demagogue ; 
“] thought this was a time when all you 
fine folks were enjoying yourselves, and 
London was left to the toilers and moil- 
ers.” 

“Am I one of the fine folks? I am 
afraid that proves how little you know of 
them, Spears.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t pretend to know much,” 
said Spears. ‘“ Markham’s been, though. 
And what is all this about Markham? I 
don’t understand a word of it.” 

“ What is about him?” 

Fairfax was determined to breathe no 
word of Paul’s altered circumstances to 
any one, sheltering himself under the 


nite. The orator looked at him with a 
gaze which it was difficult to elude. 

“1 thought you had been with the fam- 
ily at that grand house of theirs? How- 
ever! Paul was hot upon our emigration 
scheme, you know; he would hear no 
reason on that subject. I warned him 
that it was not a thing for men like him, 
with soft hands and muscles unstrung; 
but he paid me no attention. There was 
another thing, I believe, a secondary mo- 
tive,” said Spears, with a wave of his. 
hand, “a thing that never would have 
come into my head, which his mother 
found out—the kind of business that 
women do find out. Well! His father 
is dead, and I suppose he has come into 
the title and all that. But here’s the rub. 
We are within a fortnight of our start, 
and never another word from Paul. What 
does he mean by it? has he been per- 
suaded by the women? has he thrown us 
overboard and gone in for the old busi- 
ness of landlord and aristocrat? I have 
told him many a time it was in his blood; 
but never was there one more hot for 
better principles. Now look here, Fair- 
fax, you’re not the man to pretend igno- 
rance. What do you know?” 

“ Nothing but that Sir William is dead.” 

“Sir William is dead, that means, long 
live Sir Paul; /ay roy est mortt, veeve lay 
roy,” said Spears, with honest English 
pronunciation. “ Yes, the papers would 
tell you that. If he’s going to give it all 
up,” he went on, a deep color coming 
over his face, “I sha’n’t be surprised. I 
don’t say that I’ll like it, but 1 sha’n’t be 
surprised. A large property —and a 
title — may be a temptation, but in that 
case it’s his duty to let us know. I sup- 
pose you and he see each other some- 
times?” 

“* By chance we have met to-day.” 

“By chance. I thought you were al- 
ways meeting. Well, what does he mean? 
I acknowledge,” said Spears, with very 
conscious satire, “that a Sir Paul in our 
band will be an oddity. It wouldn’t be 
much more wonderful if it was St. Paul,” 
he added, with a laugh; “but one way or 
other I must know. And I don’t mind 
confessing to you,” he said, turning into 
the way by which Fairfax seemed to be 
walking, and suddenly striking him on 
the shoulder with a friendly but not slight 
blow, “that it will be a disappointment. 
I had rather committed the folly of set- 
ting my heart on that lad. He was the 
kind of thing, you know, that we mean 
in our class when we say a gentleman. 





fact that he himself knew nothing defi- 


There’s you, now, you’re a gentleman, 
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too; but I make little account of you. 
You might just as well have been brought 
up in my shop or in trade. But there’s 
something about Paul, mind you, that’s 
where it is; he’s got that grand air, and 
that hot-headed way. 1 hate social dis- 
tinctions, but he’s above them. The 
power of money is to me like a horrible 
monster, but he scorns it. Do you see 
what I mean? A man like me, ‘he rea- 
sons it all out, he sees the harm of it, and 
the devilry of it, and it fires his blood. 
But Paul, he holds his head in the air, 
and treats it like the dirt below his feet. 
That’s fire that takes hold of the imag- 
ination. I don’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, Fairfax,” said Spears, giving him 
another friendly tap on the shoulder, “ but 
you’re just a careless fellow, one thing 
doesn’t matter more than another to you.” 

“Quite true. I am not offended,” said 
Fairfax, laughing. “You discriminate 
very well, Spears, as you always do.” 

“Yes, I suppose I have a knack that 
way,” said the demagogue, simply. “I 
shouldn’t wonder,” he added, ‘though it 
is not a subject that a man can question 
his daughter about, that it was just the 
same thing that attracted my girl.” 

Fairfax turned round upon him with 
quick surprise; he had not heard any- 
thing about Janet. “What!” he said, 
“has Markham ” and then paused; 
for Spears, though indulgent to freedom 
of speech, was in this one point a danger- 
ous person to meddle with. He turned 
round, with all the force of his rugged 
features and broad shoulders, and looked 
the questioner in the face. 

“Yes,” he said, “ Markham has —a 
fancy for my Janet. There is nothing 
very wonderful in that. His mother tried 
to persuade me that this was the entire 
cause of his devotion to my principles 
and me. But that is a way women have. 
They think nothing comparable to their 
own influence. He satisfied me as to 
that. Yes,” said Spears, with a softened, 
meditative tone, “that is the secondary 
motive I spoke of; and, to tell the truth, 
when I heard of the old fellow’s death 1 
was sorry. I said to myself, the girl will 
never be able to resist the temptation of 
being ‘ my lady.’” 

A smile began to creep about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. For himself, it is 
very likely that Spears would have had 
virtue enough to carry out his own prin- 
ciples and resist all bribes of rank had 
they been thrown in his way, but he con- 
templated the possible elevation of his 
child with a tender sense of the wonder- 








ful, and the ludicrous, and incredible, 
which melted all sterner feelings. The 
idea that Janet might be my lady filled 
him with a subdued pleasure and amuse- 
ment, and a subtle pride which veiled 
itself in the humor of the notion. It 
made him smile in spite of himself, As 
for Fairfax, this had so completely taken 
his breath away that he seemed beyond 
the power of speech, and Spears went on 
musingly for a minute or two walking be- 
side him, his active thoughts lulled by 
the fantastic pleasure of that vision, and 
the smile still lingered about his closely- 
sharp lips. At last he started from the 
weakness of this reverie. 

“ There is to be a meeting to-night,” he 
said, “down in one of these streets, and 
I am going to give them an address. I’ve 
got the name of the street here in my 
pocket and the house and all that —if 
you like to come.” 

“Certainly I will come,” said Fairfax 
with alacrity. He had not much to 
occupy his evenings, and he took a 
kind of careless, speculative interest, not 
like Paul’s impassioned adoption of the 
scheme and all its issues, in Spears’s 
political crusade. The demagogue patted 
him on the shoulders once more as he 
left him. He had always half patronized, 
half stood in awe of Fairfax, whose care- 
less humor sometimes threw a passing 
light of ridicule even on the cause. “If 
you see Markham, bring him along with 
you, and tell him I must understand what. 
he means,” he said. 

But Fairfax did not see Paul again. 
He did not indeed put himself in the way 
of Paul, though his mind was full of him, 
for the rest of the day. Janet Spears 
was a new complication in Paul’s way. 
The whole situation was dreary and 
hopeless enough. His position as head 
of the house and the family, his impor- 
tance, his wealth, his power of influenc- 
ing others, all taken from him in a day, 
and Spears’s daughter — Janet Spears — 
hung round his neck like a_ millstone. 
Paul! of all men in the world to get into 
such a vulgar complication, Paul was 
about the last. And yet there could be 
no mistake about it. Fairfax, who hon- 
estly felt himself Paul’s inferior in every- 
thing, heard this news with the wonder- 
ing dismay of one whose own thoughts 
had taken a direction as much above him 
(he thought) as the others were beneath 
him. With a painful flush of bewiider- 
ment, he thought of himself floated up 
into regions above himseii into a different 
atmosphere, another world, by means of 
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the woman who had been Paul’s com- 
panion all his life, and Paul——_ He had 
heard of such things; of men falling into 
the mire out of the purest places, of 
rebellions from the best to the worst. 
They were common enough. But that it 
should be Paul / 

When evening came he took his way to 
the crowded quarter where he had met 
Spears, and to the meeting which was 
held in a back room in an unsavory 
street. It had begun to rain, the air was 
wet and warm, the streets muddy, the 
floor of the room black and stained with 
many footsteps. There was a number of 
men packed together in a comparatively 
small space, which soon became almost 
insupportable with the flaring gas-lights, 
the odor from their damp clothes, and 
their breaths. At one end of it were a 
few men seated round a table, Spears 
among them. Fairfax could only get in 
at the other end, and close to the door, 
which was the saving of him. He exer- 
cised politeness at a cheap cost by let- 
ting everybody who came penetrate fur- 
ther than he. Some of the men looked 
at him with suspicion. He had kept on 
his morning dress, but even that was very 
different from the clothes they wore. 
They were not very penetrating in re- 
spect to looks, and some of them thought 
him a policeman in plain clothes. This 
was not a comfortable notion among a 
number of hot-blooded men. Fairfax, 
-however, soon became too much inter- 
ested in the proceedings to observe the 
looks that were directed to himself. 
There was a good deal of commonplace 
business to be gone through first — small 
subscriptions to pay, some of which were 
weekly; little books to produce, with 
little sums marked; reports to be given 
in, or here and there a wavering member, 
a falling back into the world, a new con- 
vert. It looked to Fairfax at first like a 
parochial meeting about the little chari- 
ties of the parish, the schools, and the 
almshouses. Perhaps organization of 
any kind has its inherent vulgarities. 
This movement felt grand, heroic, to the 
men engaged in it, how much above the 
curate and his pennies who could say; 
but it seemed inevitable that it should 
begin in the same way. The walls were 
roughly plastered and washed with a 
dingy tone of color. The men sat on 
benches which were very uncomfortable, 
and showed all the independent curves of 
backs which toil had not straightened, 
the rough heads and dingy clothes. Over 
all this the gas flickered, unmitigated 





even by the usual glass globe. There 
was a constant shuffling of feet, a murmur 
of conversation, sometimes the joke of 
a privileged wit whispered about with 
earthquakes of suppressed laughter. 
For the men, on the whole, suppressed 
themselves with the sense of the dignity 
of a meeting and the expectation of 
Spears’s address. ‘ He’s a fellow from 
the north, ain’t he?” Fairfax heard one 
man say. “No, he’s a miner fellow.” 
“He’s one of the cotton-spinners.” 
While another added authoritatively, 
“None of you know anything about it. 
It’s Spears the delegate. He’s been sent 
about all over the place. There’s been 
some talk of sending him to Parliament.” 
“Parliament, I put no faith in Parlia- 
ment.” “Nomore dol.” “ Nor I,’ the 
men said. “And yet,” said the first 
speaker, “ we’ve got no chance of getting 
our rights till they’ve got a lot like him 
there.” 

At this moment one of the men at the 
table rose, and there was instant silence. 
The lights flared, the rain rained outside 
with a persistent swish upon the pave- 
ment, the restless feet shuffled upon the 
floor, but otherwise there was not a sound 
to interrupt the stillness. This was 
somewhat tried, however, by the reading 
of a report still very like a missionary 
report ina parish meeting. There was a 
good deal about an S.C. and an L. M. 
who had been led to think of higher prin- 
ciples of political morality by the action of 
the society, and who had now finally 
given in their adhesion. The meeting 
greeted the announcement of these new 
members by knocking with their boot- 
heels upon the floor. Then some one 
else got up and said that the prospects of 
the society were most hopeful, and that 
the conversion of S. C. and L. M. was 
only an earnest of what was to come. 
Soon the whole mass of the working 
classes, as already its highest intelligence, 
would be with them. The meeting again 
applauded this “highest intelligence.” 
They felt it in themselves, and they liked 
the compliment. “Mr. Spears will now 
address the meeting,” the last speaker 
said, and then this confused part of the 
proceeding came to an end, and every- 
thing became clear again when Spears 
spoke. 

And yet Fairfax thought, looking on, it 
was by no means clear what Spears 
wanted, or wished to persuade the others 
that they wanted. Very soon, however, 
he secured their attention, which was one 
great point, the very feet got disciplined 
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into quiet, and when a late member came 
down the long passage which led straight 
into this room, there was a universal 
murmur and hush as he bustled in. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
*“CYMBELINE” IN A HINDOO PLAYHOUSE. 


THE festivities at Baroda in celebration 
of the marriages of H. H. the Gaikwar 
to a Tanjore princess, and his sister, Tara 
Bai, to the Prince of Savantwari, have 
been carried out on a scale of magnifi- 
cence unusual even in ceremonious India. 
For a month there was nothing but amuse- 
ment; business stood still; the schools 
were closed; rajahs and sirdars assem- 
bled from all parts to honor the solemni- 
ties, and many English visitors enjoyed 
the hospitality of H. H. the Maharani 
Jamna Bai Saheb. Nor was there any 
lack of variety: illuminations, fétes, 
shows, fireworks, durbars, reviews, hunt 
ing expeditions, picnics, balls, nautches, 
banquets, and similar ¢émashas (amuse- 
ments), varied the monotony of station 
life. 

Besides the performers hired for the 
occasion, the festivities attracted to Ba- 
roda many itinerant artists: jugglers, 
snake-charmers, dancers, acrobats, and, 
not the least interesting, a company of 
strolling players. 

Through the kindness of an Indian 
gentleman, I was enabled to be present 
at several distinctively native /émashas, 
not witnessed usually by Europeans. 
One evening my friendly “ intelligencer ” 
wrote : — 

“ The ‘ Zara,’ an adaptation in Marathi 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Cymbeline,’ will be 
acted in the theatre-house to-night at nine. 
The fees for admission are, two rupees 
per seat for the first class, one rupee for 
the second, eight annas for the third, and 
four annas for the fourth.” Accordingly, 
provided with the needful rupees and a 
note-book, | arrived at the theatre at nine 
— The performance had not 

egun, so I had time to make a careful 
survey of the situation. 

The theatre was a temporary structure 
of bamboo-poles and canvas. The stage, 
a whitewashed sandbank forming an oval 
about three feet in height, twenty feet in 
breadth, and forty feet in depth, was 
partly concealed behind a drop-curtain, 
on which an elephant and tiger fight was 
depicted, and by a proscenium of canvas, 
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adorned with full-length portraits of three- 
headed gods and mythic heroes in strange 
attire. Three uprights—one of them a 
growing tree—on either side the stage, 
sustained the “ foot-lights ” — some twen- 
ty kerosene lamps. 

The auditorium had been excavated 
from the sand in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, sloping downwards to three feet 
below the level of the stage. The audi- 
ence, about five hundred Hindus, men and 
children (ladies seldom appear in such 
public places *), sat in semicircular rows, 
the first two classes on chairs and couch- 
es, and the third on benches, while the 
fourth squatted placidly on the ground. 
Although the assembly was essentially 
Hindu, one only heard Guzerathi and Ma- 
rathi spoken in the back rows, English 
being evidently the fashionable language 
amongst the occupants of the front seats. 
Like an English audience, they did not 
appear at all averse to chaff, and consid- 
erable merriment at the expense of an 
eminent physician (who sat next me) arose, 
when the Master Doctor Cornelius ap- 
peared in Act i., sc. 6, and still more 
when some wag happened to discover a 
likeness between old Belarius and a grey- 
bearded “ party” in the second seats. 

The prominent ré/e played by oranges 
in a British pit was here taken by fax 
sopari—all the audience, and most of 
the actors (especially Imogen!) chewing 
betel-nut vigorously throughout the whole 
performance. 

From the playbill, printed in Marathi, 
I learned that the actors belonged to the 
Itchal Karanjikar Company (deriving the 
name apparently from Itchal Karanji in 
the southern Mahratta country); and that 
“ Tara” had been poder se by Vishnu 
Moreshvar Mahajani, M.A., head master 
of the Umraoti High School. 

These bills, distributed gratuitously, 
contained a full outline of the plot. Ex- 
cept that the names of persons and places, 
and literary allusions, have been Indian- 
ized, the adapter has closely followed his 
English original. 

The anachronism of having modern 
Italians in ancient Rome is got rid of by 
the cities being made fictitious. Britain 
has become Suvarnapuri (golden city), and 
Italy, Vijaipura (land of fame). The 
chief characters are named : — 


* The following extract from the play-biil points a 
moral: — 
Respectable ladies . ‘ . + 4annas. 
Naikin wa Kasbin (i.e. disreputable 
ditto). . ° ° ° ° 


“ 
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dmogn . . TARA. 


Cymbeline .. ° - SAMBHAJI. 
Guiderius . P - SHIVvVAjI. 
Arviragus . ° + RAJARAM. 
Belarius a - MALHARRAO, 
Cloten ° - MURARRAO. 
Posthumus ° - HAMBIRRAO, 
fachimo . ‘ » KHANDUJI. 
Pisanio P - SADOBA. 


Imogen’s assumed name Fidele is literally 
rendered Vishvasrao (Faithful). 


I learned also that the company’s réfer- 
toire included versions of “ The Comedy 
of Errors,” “Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Tempest” and ‘“ Othello,” besides the 
“ Shakuntala” and other Sanskrit dra- 
mas. 

The spectators had no reason to com- 
plain of not getting their full money’s 
worth, as the performance lasted for five 
hours and three-quarters! (9.10 P.M. to 
2.455 A.M.) 

At ten minutes past nine the manager 
of the company, the leader of the chorus, 
in Marathi sutradhdr (corypheus), two 
other singers, a couple of musicians play- 
ing a satar (cithana), and a ¢ad/a (tabor, 
tomtom), came before the curtain, and the 
overture —ahymn to the god Narayen 
that the play might be successful — be- 
gan. The manager led the choric music, 
an excruciating performance, to my pro- 
fane ears sounding most like an unavail- 
ing attempt to smother the squeals of two 
babies with the din of a bagpipe and a 
tin kettle. 

After a few minutes, however, 


Silence, like a poultice, came 
To heal the blows of sound, 


but only for a moment’s space. The 
clown, grotesquely attired in red, and 
tricked out with leaves, waddled in and 
mimicked the hymn of the chorus. 

The manager remonstrated, and some 
laughter-provoking chaff, after the man- 
ner of circuses, ensued. The hymn was 
resumed, the curtain rose, and revealed 
the god Ganpati, a vermilion-faced, ele- 
a monster, with gold turban, 

lue and gold tunic, and white legs, 
seated on a very terrestrial-looking, cane- 
bottomed chair, in front of an Indian 
house. 

Ganpati directed the manager to sing 
in praise of Sarasvati (goddess of learn- 
ing and the arts), and after the song a 
flash of stage-lightning announced the 
acceptance of the prayer. 

Sarasvati, dressed in gold brocade, a 
peacock’s head and neck projecting from 
her girdle, the tail-feathers fastened to 
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her shoulders, and displayed in fan-shape 
above her head, next appeared; on her 
head a golden mitre, and kerchiefs wav- 
ing in either hand, like wings. 

The goddess danced a swift, spasmodic 
hornpipe, and vanished. The chorus 
struck up a hymn to the gods, and the 
prologue was over (10.5 P.M.). 

Thus, as amongst other Aryan nations, 
the religious origin of the drama is indi- 
cated. This overture, traditional from 
the earliest times, and slightly varied 
sometimes by the introduction of the 
Sutradhar’s wife, is the indispensable pre- 
liminary to an Indian theatrical perform- 
ance. 

The play proper now began. As 
“ Tara” is aclose translation from “ Cym- 
beline,” all description of the plot would 
be out of place. The departures only 
from the original need here be noted. 

I must mention, however, one striking 
resemblance to the drama of Shake- 
speare’s own time, and the Imogen of 
Shakespeare’s day — all the female parts 
were acted by boys. 

It would have been difficult for any 
actress to have given with more womanly 
feeling, or with a sadder and more plead- 
ing voice, the rendering of the part of 
“ Tara” which I saw. 

The audience must have been pro- 
foundly touched by the manner in which 
it was played, for in the cave scene, where 
Imogen lay seemingly dead, and was be- 
wailed by the two boys, many of the spec- 
tators brushed aside their tears, while one 
old rajah fairly blubbered outright! 

Much of this was no doubt a tribute to 
the original pathos of the character, but 
some share of credit for so powerfully 
exciting the emotion of pity must be given 
to the young actor heel, 

Imogen (Tara, #.¢. Star) being the cen- 
tral figure of the play, the adapter judi-. 
ciously departs from his original in giving 
her name to the piece. He has shown 
equal discrimination in cutting out the 
whole of that most un-Shakespearian 
vision in Act v., his deus ex machind 
being supplied by a voice from behind the 
scene. With less pleasing effect to one 
familiar with the English play, the famous 
dirge: “Fear no more the heat o’ the 
sun,” has been replaced by a long dis- 
quisition from old Belarius on the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. 

The adapter has made the king a ludi- 
crously contemptible personage, lorded 
over and bullied by his masculine queen. 
His uxoriousness, and especially his lam- 
entations for his dear departed consort 
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in the last scene, appeared to afford in- 
finite amusement to the audience, hen- 
pecked husbands being no rarities in the 
East, despite the zenana system. 

The part of Cloten has also undergone 
considerable modification, and has been 
made more despicably idiotic. His ab- 
surdities were greatly heightened by the 
actor, who — though rather too conscious 
of his own comicalities, and speaking too 
manifestly a¢ the audience —stuttered* 
in a manner that greatly tickled his hear- 
ers. In Act ii., sc. 3, where the musician 
is asked to sing a “very excellent good 
conceited thing,” Cloten provoked roars 
of applause by his instructions to the 
musician, and his preference for a song in 
which the musician burlesqued classical 
music. The fight between Cloten and 
Guiderius was made very absurd by Clo- 
ten’s attempts, and his appeal to Guide- 
rius for help to draw his sword from its 
sheath. The sword-play would have as- 
tonished Mr. Irving. The combatants, 
making no attempt at defence, and never 
allowing the swords to clash, danced 
round and struck each other alternately 
with the flat of the blades on their lumbar 
regions! Finally, Cloten was driven off, 
his turban, which had belonged to Post- 
humus, falling on the ground. This tur- 
ban, and not the headless body, is seen 
by Tara, and recognized as her husband’s. 

It should be noted also that, widows 
not remarrying as a rule in India, Cloten 
is made the queen’s nephew, instead of 
being her “ son by a former husband.” 

In reading the English play, I have 
always felt that there was something con- 
temptible about Posthumus, and I was 
given the same impression of that char- 
acter by the Marathi version. The actor, 
too, had hardly enough “presence” to 
dignify the part. The audience seemed 
rather horrified at the love-scenes between 
Imogen and Posthumus, for the well- 
regulated Indian wife, so far from run- 
ning to embrace her husband, usually 
veils her face at his approach, ventures 
perhaps to peep timidly towards him from 
beneath the folds of fer sari, but takes 
refuge in a corner if her lord becomes at 
all demonstrative in his affection. On 
the other hand, the spectators expressed 
loudly their warm approval of the women- 
hating sentiments uttered by Posthumus 
in Act ii., sc. 4—but then, their wives 
were not present! 


* An interpretation probably of 
‘* The snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking.” ‘ait 
Ct iv., sc. 2. 
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The soothsayer in Act v. was replaced 
by a Brahmin astrologer, who promised 
victory to Iachimo’s side if they took care 
to give the Brahmins a feed. 

Indians being very little accustomed to 
sit on chairs, the actors seemed never 
comfortable when doing so: the men 
generally sat cross-legged, and the ladies, 
Imogen and the queen, invariably placed 
one foot on the chair, and tucked the knee 
under the chin in a manner more sug- 
gestive of comfort than elegance. The 
players seemed to be most at ease when 
standing erect and motionless. They 
used very little gesture, their action being 
declamatory rather than demonstrative. 
There was no ranting or raving, and even 
Posthumus, in his most infuriated tirades, 
maintained complete repose of body. The 
defect of gesture was hardly compen- 
sated for by the very artistic groupings 
of the characters in each scene, and the 
by-play was not always sufficiently dis- 
tinct. As on the Elizabethan stage, the 
scenery and stage accessories were of 
the simplest description, but the costumes 
were extremely rich and beautiful. Two 
scenes, one, the exterior of an Indian 
house, the other, three palm-trees to rep- 
resent the forest, and half-a-dozen common 
chairs, completed the stock of “ proper- 
ties.” 

The dresses, however, deserve descrip- 
tion by the court newsman’s abler pen. 
The scene being laid in India, the cos- 
tumes were strictly Oriental. Imogen 
wore the ordinary “full dress ” of a Mara- 
tha lady—dark green sari with gold 
edges, golden armlets, and earrings. Her 
face was fair as any English maiden’s, and 
her cheeks bloomed with véry conspicu- 
ous rouge. Unfortunately, she had not 
taken the precaution of whitening her 
arms to match her face, and the contrast 
was rather marked when she lifted her 
nut-brown hand, as she frequently had 
occasion to do, to adjust the cumbersome 
pearl ornaments which adorned (?) her 
lily-white nose. A dab of red paint on 
her forehead, and a large “ bob” of black 
hair projecting from the back of her head, 
completed the picture. 

The vaniz (queen) was similarly attired 
in a sari of goldtissue. Posthumus wore 
a red velvet jacket and red turban, and 
Iachimo was gorgeously arrayed in white 
and gold turban, and tunic of black vel- 
vet with gold embroidery. All the gen- 
tlemen carried swords. When the scene 
was supposed to represent the interior of 
a house, the performers wore no sandals 
on their feet. 





Speaking of the boys who acted on the 
Elizabethan stage, Professor Dowden 
(“ Shakespeare Primer,” p. 10) says: “A 
further refinement of art was demanded 
from these young actors when they were 
required to represent a girl who has as- 
sumed, the disguise of male attire, as 
happens with Jessica and Portia, with 
Rosalind, with Imogen; it was necessary 
that they should at once pretend to be, 
and avoid becoming, that which the 
actually were.” This the boy who soak 
the part of Tara achieved to perfection ; 
his disguise as a boy looked pongo 

irlish, and his manner, timid yet col- 
ected, exactly conveyed the impression 
of Imogen, trembling with womanly fear, 
and yet nerved by the consciousness that 
an unguarded gesture meant betrayal of 
her secret. 

Imogen’s dress as Fidele consisted of 
a sleeveless jacket of dark green trimmed 
with gold braid, above a red, gold-em- 
broidered kilt, loose yellow knee-breeches, 
and white stockings. Round the heada 
green scarf, spangled with gold, was 
wound like a turban, the ends covering 
the ears and hanging loosely down the 
shoulders. A slender sword completed 
the equipment. The remaining charac- 
ters call for no special remark, except the 
unusual one that every player, from first 
to last, knew his part thoroughly, and 
spoke it faultlessly. 


This sketch of a visit to a Hindoo play- 
house may be concluded by mentioning 
that the social position of the actor in 
India is at present quite as respectable as 
it is in England, but formerly, as in En- 
gland also, his was considered a degraded 
calling, on account of the frequent im- 
morality of its followers. 

HAROLD LITTLEDALE. 

Baropa, Yan. 19th, 1880. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SOCIAL AND LITERARY DANDYISM. 


DANDIES, like saints, are never much 
beloved by their fellow-creatures. Like 
saints, they have an ideal perfection of 
manner and dress, and ideals are felt to 
be impertinent. To be a dandy is to out- 
rage the vanity of every one who has not 
the energy to be wakefully attentive to 
details of deportment and costume. The 
great dandies of old days, Brummell, 
Lauzun, and the rest, were everywhere 
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welcomed because they made themselves 
disagreeable to somany people. There is 
a kind of popularity which is acquired by 
an attitude provokingly unpopular. Men 
and women are attracted by the courage 
which despises and disregards their feel- 
ings. People whose minute perfections 
and sense of their own merit make them 
detested, become notorious, and conse- 
quently are sought after. A sage might 
say to aspiring boyhood, “ Young man, be 
a puppy.” In this respect, as in others 
more important, the prizes of the world 
are to the impudent. Society truckles to 
people who can consistently display their 
conscious superiority. The very magni- 
tude of their insolence and the calmness 
of their fatuity excite curiosity and wel- 
come analysis. People are anxious to 
judge for themselves as to whether a con- 
spicuously conceited fellow is in earnest 
and a supreme fool, or whether he is 
quietly playing a part. Thus the eccen- 
tricity of imperturbable vanity, a vanity 
which declares itself in peculiarity of 
dress and manners, is rather a good intro- 
duction to society. A famous living 
statesman was remarkable for his canes 
and waistcoats even before he was ad- 
mired or feared for his wit or eloquence. 
Dandyism was to him only a stepping- 
stone, as it usually is to young people of 
high ambition and real strength of char- 
acter. They learn very early in life that 
to be remarked is the first thing necessary 
for success, and social is of course more 
readily attained than literary or political 
notoriety, and may lead on to these higher 
prizes. It would probably be a mistake 
to suppose that “ the higher dandyism ” is 
entirely a matter of calculation. The 
most distinguished dandies in the history 
of society have been men of great power 
and ambition disguised as fops. They 
have thus disguised themselves, not only 
because the distinction gained by imper- 
tinent perfection of dress was necessary 
to their projects, but because they could 
not do anything by halves, and because 
they were supremely vain. Vanity, a 
uality much decried, is really necessary 
or some sorts of success. Without van- 
ity there could scarcely be any ambition. 
In the evolution of character vanity first 
declares itself in the love of finery which 
is remarkable in the child and the savage, 
and which clings to many generals, states- 
men, and divines. The gigantic tailor’s 
and jeweller’s bills of a son do not usually 
make a parent’s heart sing for joy; but 
these bills may, in rare cases, be more 
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full of promise and encouragement than 
any number of medals and first-classes. 
It is difficult, however, to get parents 
and guardians to take this hopeful view, 
and the young genius for dandyism, like 
genius for the other arts, is too often 
persecuted by indignant and terrified rela- 
tions. 

A young man is never more certain of 
occial success than at the moment when 
most other young men never mention him 
without saying that they “would like to 
kick him.” As Thackeray observed in 
the case of Pendennis, that desire is the 
result of envy and of conscious humilia- 
tion awakened in manly bosoms. To 
provoke people so much is a token of 
superiority, and a prize of nonchalance. 
Nor is it social dandyism alone which thus 
irritates the rabble of decent fellows who 
have neither the vanity, nor the impu- 
dence, nor the strength of resolution to 
win distinction. Literary dandyism is 
also excessively annoying to the rugged 
hodmen of letters, the rapid picturesque 
writers, the half or quarter educated per- 
sons who crowd the press, and carry their 
farrago of ill-assorted observations to an 
uncritical public. These industrious per- 
sons detest the literary dandy, the man 
who minds his periods, and regards the 
cadence of his sentences, and shuns stock 
illustrations and old quotations, as the 
social dandy avoids dirty gloves and 
clumsy boots. They howl at him as the 
little humorous street boys bully some 
small Etonian with a tall hat and a broad 
white collar, who has lost himself in 
Seven Dials. This antagonism naturally 
breeds more excess in literary dandyism, 
till the prose of some critics is as full of 
musk or millefleurs as the handkerchief of 
a popular preacher. Both parties are 
hardened in their ways; the rough and 
ready press-man becomes careless even of 

rammar, and trots out his quotations 
rom Macaulay’s essays more vigorously 
than of old. The prose of the exquisite 
begins to die away in aromatic nonsense, 
and his great genius tires itself to death in 
the hunting for rare exotic adjectives. 

There have been schools of literary 
dandyism, there have been literary dan- 
dies, more robust than those of our time. 
Where we can show nothing much better 
(if Mr. Arnold belongs to an earlier gen- 
eration) than Mr. Dowden and Mr. Pater, 
the great literary ages can boast of Plato, 
Catullus, Ronsard, Pascal, Horace Wal- 
pole, Sir Philip Sidney — nay, one might 
add, Buffon and Machiavelli. The two 





last named may be recognized as literary 
dandies because they respected the mere 
details of their literary labor. They were 
not of the sect that swears by tattered old 
slippers that toast at the fire, and ragged 
old jackets perfumed with cigars. They 
arrayed themselves in fine linen, if not in 
purple, before they sat down to describe 
the animal kingdom or give rules for the 
conduct ofthe prince. The other writers, 
whose names we have taken very much at 
random from a crowd of the greatest 
authors, were dandies in style, exquisites 
in literary manners, precisians, who 
turned away from what was commonplace 
in thought. They lived among slipshod 
writers, or in ages when all the world 
scribbled, or in times when style was dis- 
regarded, or not invented, and they set 
themselves to seek after grace and dis- 
tinction. One can imagine how the 
Athenians, who were accustomed to the 
harsh and niggardly style of the old 
chroniclers, or the half-developed prose of 
Herodotus, laughed at Plato. That phi- 
losopher, if the portrait-bust of him does 
him no injustice, was very careful about 
the dressing and curling of his ambrosial 
locks. It is more certain that he must 
have given immense labor to the perfec- 
tion of his style, to that instrument of 
extraordinary suppleness and grace which 
was derived from no model. The tradi- 
tion says that the first clause of the 
“ Republic” was found written in nine 
different ways in a note-book of Plato’s. 
Whether the legend be true or not, the 
polish of his manners and the “ educated 
insolence” of his wit sufficiently mark 
Plato as the great father and patron of all 
literary dandies, Catullus was not less a 
literary exquisite, with his airs of a spoiled 
wit, and his style, like his novum Jibel- 
lum, arida modo pumice expolitum. He 
naturally takes his place among homines 
venustiores, among gentlemen who care 
for the attire of their thoughts, who let the 
toga trail with a delicate grace, and de- 
spise all muses 7x/epide atque inelegantes. 
The famous Pleiad of France, the seven 
poets and critics of the sixteenth century, 
was a coterie of literary dandies. They 
made it their business to care for the 
way in which thoughts were presented; 
they devised lace and jewelry of style and 
of versification; and boasted of ceste 
celeste maniére d’escrire,a celestial tran- 
scendental manner of writing. Du Bella 

ventured to discover that the old Frenc 

of Froissart and Villon was scabreux et 
mal poly, and he and his friends were only 
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the precursors of three or four successive 
schools of literary dandies in France. 
Who can consider the polish, the preci- 
sion, the accuracy of that speech, its point 
and elegance, which make even. dull 
writers seem witty, and fail to acknowl. 
edge that the work of the literary dandies 
has not been wholly wasted? Some ad- 
vantage came of the conceit and careful 
periods even of the elder Balzac. And 
though the great Balzac of a later time is 
more remarkable for vigor than elegance, 
it was at perfection that he too aimed. 
Plato did not rewrite his sentences more 
frequently ; and the ruin of at least one 
publisher, by Balzac’s expensive correc- 
tions of the press, proved how minutely 
careful he was to have his thought draped 
in the very best and richest language he 
could procure by incessant research. 
Our own revival of letters had its heroic 
dandy in Sir Philip Sidney, with his con- 
tempt for the slovens and grobians of 
literature, those “ paper-blurrers ” who, 
“by their own disgracefulness, disgrace 
the most graceful of Poesy.” Sidney’s 
censure of the dramatists of his time is a 
typical example of the scorn of the liter- 
ary dandy of the nobler sort. “ Now you 
shall have three ladies walk to gather 
flowers, and then we must believe the 
stage to be a garden. By-and-by we hear 
news of a shipwreck in the same place; 
then we are to blame if we accept it not 
fora rock. Upon the back of that comes 
out a hideous monster with fire and 
smoke, and then the miserable beholders 
are bound to take it for a cave; while, in 
the mean time, two armies fly in, repre- 
sented with swords and bucklers; and 
then, what hard heart will not receive it 
for a pitched field?” 

It would be easy to carry on the history 
of literary dandyism. The elegant dis- 
dain of Pascal, and his care for polished 
insolence of irony, might lead us to the 
reserved conceit and minute toil of Gray, 
and thence we might pass to the fine-gen- 
tlemanly literature of Walpole. Modern 
France had its school of dandyism under 
the master whom Ouida and the society 
journals call by the appropriate name of 
Beaudelaire. It might probably be de- 
monstrated that literary dandyism has 
been salutary as well as irritating, that it 
has served as a protest against the lax 
language and outworn commonplace of 
the press-man and the poetaster, and that, 
like ordinary dandyism, it has made its 
disciples more distinguished among than 
beloved by their literary brethren. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PINCH OF WEALTH. 


Mr. PAYN says, in this month’s JVine- 
teenth Century, that it is not easy to find 
the “ pinch of poverty,” though he admits 
its existence, and allows that the true 
“grip” of poverty is very visible indeed ; 
but it is much more difficult to find the 
pinch of wealth. The prosperous always 
say, with grave shakes of the head, that 
“money brings little happiness;” yet 
they seem to enjoy its possession, are 
proud of it in various ways, according to 
character, use it freely as a power, and 
will not surrender it without the very 
toughest fighting. A complete surrender 
of wealth, of the difference between sub- 
sistence and competence or riches, is, 
except in a very few cases of religious 
conviction, the rarest of all forms of self- 
sacrifice. So different, indeed, is the 
disconsolate talk of the well-to-do from 
their actual condition, that the world sus- 
pects them of a little hypocrisy, or of an 
intention to avert envy by declaring, what 
is unquestionably false, the equality of all 
earthly conditions. “ Dives is sad with 
wealth,” sighs the man with too little, 
“but how I wish I had a touch of his 
complaint!” A few men, indeed, have 
boldly declared the regrets of wealth to 
be pretences, and have asserted, with 
Macaulay, that every guinea they acquire 
gives them distinct and spqueciakle pleas- 
ure. He was the most generous of man- 
kind, but he liked money, and avowed his 
liking, as he would have avowed a liking 
for pleasant bindings for his books. 
There was solid truth in Macaulay’s idea, 
particularly as to earned money; but he 
put his truth, as usual, a good deal too 
broadly, nothing being ever quite so little 
complex as he imagined everything to be. 
Very few men indeed part with wealtli 
voluntarily, because very few have the 
courage to deprive themselves of any 
faculty or power they may hereafter want ; 
and very few are without that pride in it 
which any distinction tends to raise; but 
we believe the constant depreciation of 
its value in which the well-off indulge, is 
not a hypocrisy. They see, or many of 
them see, failures in the effect of their 
wealth upon themselves, and even di- 
rectly bad consequences springing from 
it, which quite justify their shakes of the 
head, though they are slow to explain 
even to themselves why the apples taste 
so ashy. 

We Gelleve that rich men — we do not 
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mean very rich men, though we include 
them, so much as the well-off, the classes 
which need not work to fulfil their desires 
— suffer the pinch of wealth distinctly 
enough, if they are thoughtful men, to rec- 
ognize it for themselves at at least three 
separate points, the first trouble being 
nearly universal. This is impatience of 
the close limits placed upon what wealth 
can do. Money can secure so much, and 
gives in many directions such freedom to 
the will and so much of concrete reality 
to the fancy, that the man who possesses 
it frets when he perceives that his power 
will in other directions do so little. He 
feels like a potentate who is stopped by 
some obstacle quite trifling, but quite 
immovable; or a magician whose genius 
cannot obey him, except to secure ends 
which he is not just then seeking to ob- 
tain. Money, for example, will purchase 
alleviations idan pain, skilled attendance, 
good advice, and soft beds, but it will not 
purchase the dismissal of the pain itself. 
If you have a cancer, millions are no help. 
A millionaire may have toothache, and in 
toothache feels, on account of the mone 

which places all dentists at his command, 
an additional pang. “Here am I, who 
can buy all the help there is, and of what 
use is that to my pain?” The sense that 
the money will aid volition in so many 
ways deepens the pain, when it is of the 
kind in which money is powerless, as it is 
in almost all serious questions of health. 
The Marquis of Steyne is not the less 
aggrieved by his liability to madness be- 
cause he is so very rich, but the more 
aggrieved, as a man is who knows his 
own strength to be unusual and finds it 
just insufficient. That habitual complaint 
of the rich, that money will not buy affec- 
tion or happiness, or even immunity from 
pain, has in it something of irritation as 
well as of pathos, and springs often from 
an inclination to contend, as of one who 
is unjustly deprived of something. The 
workers have need to be solicitous about 
health, but it is the rich who coddle them- 
selves; and the reason is not so much the 
passion for comfort, as the additional 
sense of the value of health, which their 
inability to buy it with money brings 
home to them more clearly than to other 
men. A rich man who wanted water, say 
in a shipwreck, and could not get it, would 
feel in his riches, if he thought of them at 
all, an addition to the pain of his despair ; 
and there are wants nearly as urgent as 
water towards which money gives just as 
little aid. A fretfulness born of tantaliza- 
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tion — what a pity there is no short word 
for that idea! —is one extra pain of the 
rich, and must have as depressing an 
effect as we know the consciousness of 
mental powers with no opportunity for 
their exercise usually has. The Red who 
is Red because the world gives him no 
chance, burns with a chagrin which the 
very rich must often feel. 

This is one pinch of wealth; and there 
is another much more frequently quoted, 
—the additional difficulty which wealth 
creates in achieving complete success in 
anything. This is constantly described 
as a consequence of idleness or of dislike 
to necessary drudgery, but that is an im- 
perfect or even unjust description. Noth- 
ing prevents a rich man from occupying 
himself, and he will probably drudge 
quite as much as the poorer man would 
without the whip, but the absence of 
desire for the gain to be earned makes 
the labor seem positively heavier. A 
strength has been taken away. We can 
illustrate this by a comparison which 
everybody can test. A rich man of artis- 
tic leanings will not toil in the schools 
like a poor one, a rich agriculturist will 
not give hours and years to economies 
which make agriculture successful, a rich 
author will not display the patient re- 
search of his professional rival; but the 
rich politician will work like a slave ora 
barrister with large practice and no sav- 
ings. The rich politician is no more la- 
borious than the rich artist by nature, but 
his reward comes in a shape he desires; 
and the rich artist’s does not, or at least 
not in the same degree. The politician 
desires two things, —the success of his 
work and power, and however rich he 
may be, has a double stimulus; but the 
artist desires the success of his work and 
money, and, if he is rich, fully tastes only 
the first reward. The comparative feeble- 
ness of the stimulus which makes the 
rich man’s work so tasteless is increased 
by that absence of fixed conditions which 
follows on wealth, the presence of other 
possibilities which distract the will, till 
energy is impaired by half-conscious hesi- 
tations. One road, and but one, is open 
to the poor artist, and he advances on it 
rapidly. One road is open to the rich 
artist, and a dozen tempting lanes, the at- 
tractions of which he pauses to consider 
so often, that he seems, in comparison 
with his rival, to crawl. An increase of 
indecision comes to the rich from their 
riches as to what to do with themselves, 





which is supposed to be idleness, though 
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it is not, and which becomes a distinct 
and separate pain. We all know the 
effect of an embarras des richesses in the 
shape of plans, and for the rich that is 
never absent. For all but a very few, 
compulsion, when it does not come from 
an individual, will smooth life. 

And this brings us to the third “pinch 
of wealth,” which we see and hear reason 
to believe is the most severe of all. We 
have no doubt whatever that, in this gen- 
eration more especially, the well-to-do 
have more difficulty, much more difficulty, 
in bringing up their children than the 
strugglers have. Formerly, this was not 
so much the case, because the necessity 
for strong discipline was so thoroughly 
acknowledged that it was maintained al- 
most without an effort, and the habit of 
obedience was enforced by practically 
irresistible authority. But the specialty 
of to-day is to concede freedom in all 
directions, and especially freedom to chil- 
dren and those who are subordinate. 
Discipline in any strong form is, among 
large classes and over great tracts of the 
world, nearly dead. The bad effect of 
that change — we do not mean the change 
from severity to kindliness, but the change 
from studious government to comparative 
inattention—is very great, but is partly 
concealed by the fact that poverty acts as 
a disciplining atmosphere. It fixes con- 
ditions rigidly. The girl must learn to 
do her own dressmaking, or go. untidy. 
The boy must go to work, or there will 
not be enough, ard to that particular 
work, for only the rich have much choice 
of occupations. Economy is imperative, 
for the money is not there, and no train- 
ing in self-sacrifice acts daily, hourly, mo- 
mently, like compulsory economy. The 
will is compressed by the facts of life, and 
becomes at once strong and pliable, like 
leather. With the rich, that discipline is 
absent, and cannot, as Mr. Payn has 
pointed out in an amusing story, be arti- 
ficially produced; and the young have 
only conscious “training,” in the athlete’s 
sense, from direct authority, which, as we 
said, it is the tendency of the age to relax. 
The result is not only that the passions, 
especially the passion of self-will, grow 
too strong, though that is so clear as to 
have become a truism; but that among 
both good and bad a certain bonelessness 
of character is apparent, a certain indis- 
position to endure, or to form strong pur- 
poses as to the work of life, a certain 
want not so much of energy as of decision 
and pertinacity. The children of the 





strugglers very often fail utterly, either 
from inherent defects of character or from 
insuperable obstacles of position; but 
more of them win than the children of 
the well-off, and, taken as a body, they 
have stronger and finer characters, As 
their children grow up, the well-to-do find 
them more burdensome, more difficult to 
manage, more troublesome to “settle,” 
than the poorer do; are more anxious for 
their future, and more displeased with 
their defects of character and conduct, 
which, indeed, from the absence of the 
pressure of circumstance, are much great- 
er. With the very rich, anxiety about 
their children, crosses of different kinds 
inflicted by them, and their frequent total 
failures, make up, we believe,-a definite 
and separate source of pain; and even 
with the well-off, greatly increase the 
burden of life, just at the time when 
burdens are most anxiously avoided. A 
man has not gained much in the struggle 
of life whose children are profligate, baby- 
ish, characterless, or given up to selfish- 
ness; and that is far more often the lot 
of the rich than of the poor, and consti- 
tutes at least one true “ pinch of wealth.” 





From The Globe. 
PROFESSIONAL FOOLS. 


THE annals of folly hold nothing more 
curious than the history of the profes- 
sional fools, those strange beings who 
lived by their wit or their weakness. The 
custom of keeping court and domestic 
fools is said to have originated, like most 
other things, in the East. However that 
may be, it must have been very common 
at an early period. The Athenians had 
their public fools called “ flies,” because 
they were free to enter into any banquet 
without invitation. At Xenophon’s feast 
there reclined the sorry jester Philip, 
soon to be put to silence by the stern 
reproof of Socrates. Rome had her 
scurre@, her cinedi, her moriones, her nat- 
urals, and her monstrosities, manufac- 
tured expressly for the fool market. 
Haroun-al-Raschid kept a noted jester 
named Bahalul, most probably an Arme- 
nian, for Armenia was held to produce 
the choicest strain of fools in the East. 
There are very early notices of fools in 
German courts, but not until after the 
Crusades did they become common 
amongst the Latin nations. Troyes would 
appear to have been the Armenia of the 
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West, for there is a letter extant from 
Charles V. of France to the mayor and 
burgesses asking them to. supply him 
with another fool. The merry brother- 
hood waxed puissant; they gained the 
patronage of two saints, St. Julian and 
St. Mathurin, and though John of Salis- 
bury, in 1160, had denied them the sacra- 
ment, religion looked benignly on them 
from her loftiest throne on earth, for Leo 
X. kept a pack of jesters, and laughed 
immoderately at them over his favorite 
dainty of peacock sausage. Nor were 
they confined to the Old World, for Cor- 
tez saw at the court of Montezuma, in 
the wondrous city of Mexico, a company 
of humorous misshapen beings, two of 
whom he procured and piously sent to 
Rome for the amusement of Clement 
VII. The pleasant folly spread, women 
took to fooling, and nobles and men of 
learning jangled the bells and trifled with 
the dagger of lath. Fools amassed for- 
tunes, estates were given to them — wit- 
ness one who held his lands upon the 
condition of executing “a saltus, a suffa- 
tus, and a bambulus,” yearly before the 
king. They were benefactors and found- 
ers of religious houses like Rahere, to 
whom we owe the Church and Priory of 
St. Bartholomew in East Smithfield; and 
Hitard, fool to Edmund Ironside, who left 
an estate at Walworth for the benefit of 
Canterbury Cathedral. They became the 
confidants of kings, and the mouthpieces 
of political parties ; they were even sent 
on secret missions. In later times, Peter 
the Great recruited the ranks of his fools, 
who were divided into classes according 
to their qualifications, by enrolling 
amongst them those ambassadors or men 
of science whose negotiations or re- 
searches were not to his liking. Several 
fools are recorded to have Fought gal- 
lantly, and to have saved their masters 
from the hands of assassins. The Fran- 
ciscans borrowed their name, calling 
themselves “ Fools of the World.” The 
Jack-Puddings who frequented fairs and 
markets stole their jokes. Whole ages 
were leavened with the light yeast of 
their folly, and laughed as the nineteenth 
century cannot laugh. 

There is evidence that the dress of the 
fool was greatly varied at different times 
and in different places. Will Somers, 
one of the fools of Henry VIII., had an 
outfit at the king’s charge of thickly-lined 
green cloth. His portrait by Holbein 
may be seen at Hampton Court. The 
garments of Edward VI.’s jester were 





“painted” afresh on one occasion; an 
art that seems to have been lost. Idiots 
or naturals wore long petticoats of yel- 
low; that being the fool’s especial color. 
Their restless habits caused them to wear 
out their boots very quickly, as the house- 
hold expenses of the French court testify. 
The fool’s head was shaven, nor were the 
ladies spared this disfigurement, for there 
is a charge of “iiijd. for shaving of Jane, 
the fole’s hedde” in the books of one of 
our queens. Fools being so- constantly 
near the persons of great men, had often 
to stand amid the wreck of their fortunes, 
dumb jesters, silent witnesses that favor, 
honor, and rank may be empty as the 
emptiest of jests. So stood poor Patch, 
in Putney town, beside the dishonored 
Wolsey. They were travelling towards 
my Lord of Winchester’s house at Esher 
in very miry weather. Presently a gen- 
tleman riding hastily overtook them, bear- 
ing a gracious letter and a golden ring 
from the king. Wolsey, overjoyed, be- 
thought him of what peace-offering he 
could send to his imperious sovereign. 
His eye rested upon the crestfallen Patch. 
“ The fool is worth a thousand pounds,” 
said the cardinal; “I’ll give him to the 
king.” But Patch was of finer metal than 
he had been accounted, and would not 
leave him who could be “sweet as sum- 
mer” to those he loved. And so resolute 
was he that in the end six men had to 
gird the noble fool to a horse and trot 
him off to his new master. Heywood, 
poet, dramatist, royal jester, and staunch 
Catholic, was often called upon to “un- 
dumpish-’” his mistress, the unhappy 
Queen Mary, and in her dying hours, 
when she felt the sting of the beloved 
Philip’s desertion and of her subjects’ 
hatred, he was with her to the last, solac- 
ing her with music. 

he fashion of humor has changed; 
the old jests have lost their savor. No 
king of Spain would die nowadays from 
laughter at a fool’s jest. The quips and 
quibbles that have been handed down to 
us are dead as flowers that have been 
clasped for centuries in a missal. And 
_ the brood of folly struggled hard for 
ife and lingered long in odd places. 
Muckle John, fool to Charles I., was the 
last official royal fool in England, and in 
1680 fools in private houses were reported 
“out of fashion.” In 1722 a certain 
Kathrin Lise was jester to the Duchess 
von Sachsen Weissenfels Dahme, and 
Dicky Pearce, the Earl of Suffolk’s fool, 
had the honor of having his epitaph writ 
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ten by Swift. It was reserved for George 
II., when Prince of Wales, to abolish the 
last humorous appendage to the royal 
household, the king’s cock-crower. The 
fool died with the French Revolution, 
and it was but the ghost of medieval folly 
that appeared at the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, brandished its bauble for a little 
space, and vanished. Whether the an- 
cient spirit be laid, or whether it does yet 
haunt the councils of the nation, let those 
keen-eyed gentlemen, the reporters, in- 
form us. 


From Nature. 
ANCHOR-ICE. 


On looking over some old papers I find 
a few notes ona rather curious instance 
of the mode of formation of anchor-ice 
which was accidentally brought to my 
notice. 

When at Repulse Bay on the Arctic 
Circle many years ago, I went out one 
morning in the latter part of September 
to shoot deer, and on my way forded a 
stream of no great size, dry-shod, having 
on Eskimo waterproof boots, the water 
being little more than a foot deep. The 
parts of this small river which had aslow 
current were already covered with ice, 
but not strong enough to bear my weight. 
For so early a date the day became ex- 
tremely cold, and on my way home, after 
an absence of about eight hours, I was 
surprised to find, when recrossing the 
stream, that the water came high over my 
knees, filling my boots. 

On examination I discovered that this 
rise of water was produced by an accumu- 
lation of frozen water fully eight or nine 
inches deep, adhering to the stones at the 
bottom of the rapid, all of which must 
have been formed, since the morning, at 
the rate of not less than one inch in the 
hour. The foot sank readily into this 
“slushy ” formation, a lump of which rose 
buoyantly to the surface at each step. 

nfortunately I could not wait to study 
the process of construction, as it was get- 
ting “ dusk,” and my wet clothes — which 
had to be cut off when I got to my fire- 
less tent — began speedily to freeze. 

I have seen “anchor-ice” in rivers 
many times, and believe that two or three 





conditions are requisite for its formation, 
namely : — 


1. A rocky or stony bottom. 

2. Shallow water as compared with that 
higher up the stream. 

3. A swifter current and rougher water 
in comparison with a smooth and ‘slower 
motion immediately above. 


All these conditions existed in the pres- 
ent case. 

The ford was a rapid, and as I have 
already mentioned, shallow, whilst imme- 
diately above there was a pool of nearly 
still water, three or four times as deep, 
which was ice-covered to within a few 
yards of the ford. On the surface of 
this almost still water, close to the rapid, 
where it was yet unfrozen, numerous 
small crystals of ice were forming and 
floating, indicating that the water was at 
— perhaps colder than — the freezing- 
point. 

When these ice-crystals and surface 
cold water get into the turmoil of the 
rapid, they are brought into contact with 
the rocks and stones at the bottom, which 
are thus cooled down to the freezing-point, 
and become convenient nuclei for ice-for- 
mation.* 

Supposed anchor-ice is often found at 
the bottoms of shallow lakes and ponds, 
and also in the quieter pools of rivers ; 
but this, as far as my experience goes, is 
not true anchor-ice, but is formed in the 
usual manner, beginning at the surface 
and increasing in thickness downwards 
until it reaches the bottom, to which it 
freezes firmly and remains attached dur- 
ing the spring and early part of summer 
—perhaps longer—with two, three, or 
more feet depth of water over it, as it 
slowly thaws. 

The manner in which anchor-ice is 
formed may be well known; if so, the 
fact that no satisfactory description of 
the process has come under my notice 
is the only apology I have to offer for 
troubling you with this communication. 

J. RAE. 
4, Addison Gardens, Kensington, W., March 25. 


* The way in which masses of ice, yards in extent, 
which have been floating on the surface in the smoother 
and slower current of a river, disappear when they enter 
a rapid and remain under water for some time, may 
be noticed in any country where the winters are cold 
enough, at the breaking up of rivers in the spring. 














